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Do One Thing Well 


It is better to say, ‘“‘ This one 
thing I do,” than to say, ‘‘ These 
forty things I dabble in.” 
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And Keep at ft! 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


SPRING AND SUMMER READING 
Fust Published. s12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
* ITY AND COUNTRY. | 
Verbum Dei Dy HOMES IN C rR Ky 
. i illus ions 0, $2.00. Wy 
rs from ScRIBNER AGA and to 
ROBERT F. HorTON, M.A., author of “ Rev- oe of the a aabartatie features of city, suburban, and country houses, with sugges- 
elation and the Bible,” etc. 12mo, $1. 50°. ir . * tions by acknowledged authorities as to the most desirable features of each class, 
** As a preacher he is certainly one of the strongest and Bl OF DOORS. 
ablest, if not #he strongest nal ablest, of the preachers > Se ART OUT 
whom we have been glad to welcome cccasionally from eS Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. ScHuyLter VAN RENSSELAER. 
England. His thought is deep, though clothed in_ the 
lainest Anglo-Saxon; and his diction 1s elegant and re- as 12mo0, $1.50. 
his Full of ideas and suggestions regarding the artistic arrangement of grounds, driveways, paths, 


flower-beds. trees. etc.. all characterized by a genuine enthusiasm and love for the subject, and fine 
taste in the treatment of it. ~ 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 
By Mrs. Witiiiam Srarr DANA. With over too illustrations by Marion 
SATTERLEE. Second Edition. Square 12mo, $1.50 net. , 


‘* With this compact and intelligible guide the least learned lover of floral beauty may acquire 
with ease and pleasure a store of information, The book is got up in excellent’style, and the illustra- 
tions are real works of art.’’—Boston Beacon. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Beach of Fales4, The Bottle Imp, and Isle of Voices. By Rosert Louis 
Stevenson. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
‘Most delightful. Some of the most characteristic and best work of Stevenson is found in the 


By the same author. 


Revelation and the Bible 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


** Mr. Horton is both interesting and instructive in his 
careful and ]uminous exposition.” —Dazily Telegraph. 


Just Published. s12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Survivals in Christianity 


Studies in the Theology of Divine Immanence. 
By the Rev. CHARLES JAMES WooD. 1I2mo, 


. 


cloth, $1. 50. volume.’ ’-—Boston Traveller. 

** We can heartily commend Mr. Wood’s volume. H W W N. 
has read widely aud The easy and STORIES OF A ESTERN TO 
attractive, and the seriousness of the subject is lightened . By OcTAVE THAneET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.25. 


by numerous apposite poetic quotations.” — Daily Plain 


‘‘ It is a genuine pleasure to have the opportunity of calling attention to tales so good, so whole- 
+ some.so fresh. The Western character has never been better presented.’°— Boston Courier, 


The Central Teaching of ART FOR ART’S SAKE. ae 
Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. By Joun 


Jesus Christ C. Van Dyke. With 24 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
A Study and Exposition of the Five Chapters Al “ They take a broad survey, they deal with the points it is worth while to know about, they are 
of the Gospel According to St. John, xiii. to 3 perfectly lucid, and are very charming in their literary art."—N. Y. Sun, 
5 


xvii. inclusive. By THOMAS DEHANY BER- y RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIF EL 
NARD, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of Wells, as By Francisque Sarcey. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘ ; ; ws ‘‘ A very entertaining volume. It is written with much sparkle and cleverness, and will be read 
Progress of Doctrine in with York Tribune. 


the New Testament.” Bampton Lectures, 


1864. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. SECOND BOOK OF VERSE. By Eucene FieLp, 10mo, $1.25. 


‘**On various themes, many of them clever, all of them readable, with a touch of nature.in every 


line. "—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
The Soteriology of the y SOCIAL STRUGGLERS. By Prof. H. H. Bovesen. 12mo, $1.25. 
8 This new novel relates the experience of a Western family endeavoring to secure a footing in 
New Testament 47| New York Society. A pleasant love story supplies an element of romance. 
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By WILLIAM PORCHER DuBosgE, M A., S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of 7 Charles Scribner's Sons 743 


** It is a great satisfaction to take up a thoroughly made 
book like this, with the entire plan laid out, and every Pest 
is 


complete and fitted to its ..- He takes hold o 

a with a firm, manly grasp, and discusses it vigor- 
ously.... We find Dr. DuBose eminently suggestive ; 
a strong, intelligent, and honest reasoner, who grapples 
manfully with the difficulties of the subject, and is always 
to be read both with respectful attention and with profit.” 


A-STUDY:OF The PILGRIM Lessons on_ the 
The Genesis and Growth THE-LIFE LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
of Religion scholarship and most approved meth- 

The L. P. Stone Lectures for 1892, at Prince- ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
Toronto, Canada. 12mo, $1.50. may find it desirable to use these Les- 
sons instead of the International Series. 


-| Four grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior, Primary. 
Maps and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture 
for each lesson in the Junior grade. Picture Cards for 
the Primary grade. 


| The 52 Lessons bound in one vol., each grade, gt 


Now Ready. samo, cloth, $1 25. 


The World of the Unseen 


An Essay on the Relation of the Higher Space 
and Things Eternal. By the Rev. A. 


WILLINK. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. - Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, * am 

We believe that thoughtful or intelligert person -| r set 
who begins to read this little book will willin iy lag it IN-52-LESSONS Picture Cards, pe ’ Fiala dilacs postpaid. 
down unfinished. e think most persons who have read Postage conte aus ‘ti 
it once will read. it several times. We venture to predict (FOUR GRADES) Samples of quarterlies free upon application. i 
that the wili be as popular as‘ The Unseen Uni- 7 a » most 
atural Law in ld.’ It seems Also the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the International Lessons the most perfectly graded. 
the Tours Directied “aaaie — lagen y bes practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any P 
it.’'""—Churchman. Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
BOOK REVIEWS. a Monthly Journal ——_—_— 


devoted to New and Current Publica- ——_ 


tions. Price,5 cents. Yearly subscrip- as — 
tion, 50 cents. Fighly PENCILS. 
. legep dth 


rofessors and the press 
as ‘* the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- | Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
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A Family Paper 


Cassel Publishing Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By JULIEN GORDON | 
HIS LETTERS 


A Transcript of Modern Love. By JULIEN 
GORDON, author of “ Marionettes,” “ A Dip- 
lomat’s Diary,” etc. etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00. 


The ancients knew nothing of the extraordinary complex 
ity of the emotion which we call love Respect and imag- 
ination—those are two elements which were seldom con” 
joined in the passion known to the Greek or Roman lover. 


—Sainte-Beuve. 
By PIERRE LOTI 
JEAN BERNY, SAILOR 


By PIERRE LOTI, author of “The Book of 
Pity and of Death,” etc., etc. Translated by 
E. P. Robins. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.00. 


* Pierre Loti Res his, in perfection the literarv art 

which distinguis his countrymen beyond all modern 
people who write, and which is no more to be 

refined than the sweetest and finest f feelings.’’ 

York Mail and E xpress. 


_ By MARK RUTHERFORD 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S 
DELIVERANCE 


ANovel. Edited by REUBEN SHAPCOTT. I 
vol. 12mo, cloth, $100. Uniform with 
“The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford ” 
and “The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,” 
by the same author. 

“When you have read the book you feel that you have 
witnessed the career of a man as you might have wit- 
nessed it in the world and notina k. e could not 


give too strong an impression of this incomparable sincer- 
ity.’—W. D. in Harfper’s Magazine. 


By MAX O’RELL 
ENGLISH PHARISEES, 
FRENCH CROCODILES 


And other Anglo-French Typical Characters. 


By Max O’RELL, author of “ Jonathan and 

His , Continent,” “A Frenchmen in Amer- 

ica,” etc. vol, 12mo, Cassell’s Sun- 

shine Series, paper, 50 cents; 8vo, cloth 

$1.50. 

“To do proper justice to Max O’Rell’s work would 
print columns of trenchant extracts. Philadel- 


Interesting, clever, and instructive.”’—Boston Times. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Floral _Praise No. iI 


Our Floral Jubilee 


For CHILDREN’S DAY 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 
New Songs, Scripture tions, 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St.. New York. 


NUGGETS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


isthe title of a Cataloeue o f Rare Books which will be sent 
you for stamp by WILLIAM EVARTES DEN) AMIN 
22 East 16th St-, New York. | 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


to handle the Patent Ink 


___ Monroe Agents maki ig $50 Der Crosse, Wis. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SON 
100. r Copy e st. 
The of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 
__ he Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


ST U D y Take a Course 
| L AW Correspondence 


SchoolofLaw. & 
(Incorporated. ) 


HOME Send 10c. stamps for 

J. Cornen, re 
DETR R., ec’ Y, 
MICH. 


FO 


~eMAN 


~ VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALB A OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for thein. 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price#]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 


The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 


for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
GINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 
Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
34 Door West ef City Hall Park 


THE NEW EDITION 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED 


will be used by MB. BOO! in his meetings at Chica . 
durin we orld’s Fair. He says it is the best of 
Gospel Hymns series. 
Words and Music Edition, Boards, - $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 per 100 


Words only at 5, 10, and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Bock and Masie 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
New York. Cincinnati. 


“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 
“CRATEFUL OFFERINCS” ¢ 
“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
“‘“SUNSHINE”’ 


Four beautiful Cu1Lpren’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages. Complete with 
Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 
odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent ¢ 
postpaid to any address for 15 cts. instamps. ¢ 


*C. E. EDITION ‘‘THE NEW SONG’’ ¢ 


will be ready Apr. 20. The latest 
for S.S. and C. E. Societies. Send 
40 cents for sample copy. 


GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 
940 W. Madison St. , Chicago. iil. 


Gunny Gide Gongs 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, - 

The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 
WILL BE ISSUED MAY ro 
Price, $30 per IC0. 

Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen Pages sent free on request. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Spring Silks 


Colored Satins, Glacé Satin Royale - 


Chiné and Figured Taffetas. 


Plain and Changeable 
Taffetas and Surahs. 


Brocaded Glacé and Ombré 
Effects. 


Bengalines, Veloutines, 
Vrillé, and Cristal. 


Summer Silks 


Rongeants, India Pongees, 
China Wash Silks. 
Gazes, Crépes, Grenadines. 


Lyons Spring Velvets 
Spring Cotton Fabrics 


“D, & J. ANDERSON’S” 
Scotch Zephyrs, 


Plain, Stripe, and Plaid. 
Fancy Crépes, Stripe Linons, 
Batistes. 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 


Printed Organdies, 
Polka-Dotted Swiss. 


Plumetis, M Mulls, Cambrics. 


Broadway Ks ot. 


“2, York 


REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 


TO 
176 FIFTH AVE., 
NEAR 23D ST. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co 


Stamped 


Made in man 


Suitable for of 
applied 
over ol without re- 


Ceilings 


4 Liberty Square, Room 34 
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CARPETS 


Royal Wiltons 


and 


Wilton Velvets 


All new goods, superior in quality and elegant designs, 
At About One-Half Their Actual Value. 


A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar a Yard. 


SPECIAL! 


A Large Assortment of the New 
BURMAH, AYRANIAN, SARACEN, AND 
‘OTHER RUGS AND CARPETS, 
Suitable for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer Residences, 
TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 


MATTINGS 


Japanese and China Straw. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
White, Red-Check, and fancy patterns. 


From $5. 00 per Roll of 4C Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns, ocd pieces, at the 
uniform price of 
$10.00 per Roll of 40 Yards. 
Worth $20 per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T 


Our importations consist of all the newest designs and 
colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies 


Also LACE, CHENILLE, and VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE 


ts and odd o holst t 
PRICES”? 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


and 


Ingrain 


CARPETS 


Our stock in these popular 
grades is the largest and 
most attractive in the city. 
The latest designs and color- 
ings are shown in such vari- 
ety that satisfactory furnish- 
ings can be secured most 
economically. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OLA 


NEw WALL Paper: 


les ever is- 


$ The most complete assortment of sam 
~ sued sentanywhere upon receipt of 8c which covers <> 
postage only. Deduct postage when ordering. . 


CHEAPER THAN EVER $ 


Good Papers, 3, 4c. 


F. CADY. 306 High St.. Providence, I. 


iM ORTERS Ss 


Fine Millinery _ 7 
Dry Goods & 


‘OUR MAIL ORDER. 


DEPARTMENT 

HAS UNJURPASSED FACIUT AN\ 7) 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ Ff 

NEWYORK GOODS AT 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Us a [rial] 


OUR (ATALOGUE 
Mailed free fo 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


Send for itat once | iS limifed. 


We are this week making an entirely 
unique display of unusually elegant Nov- 
elty Silks, which show to what artistic 
perfection silk weaving and designing have 
progressed. 

These handsome fabrics are duplicates 
of what may be seen in the Silk Exhibit of 
the Lyons Manufacturers at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago. They were made expressly 
for, and are the exclusive property of, this 
house. 


James McCreery& Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
New York 


guarantee 


Out first. 
THE 
“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 


are all sold guaranteed. 


ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 


Silk Gloves 


If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS © 
— New York; he will see that you get 


13 May, 1895 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week fifty-two 

es. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
in advance. 


ostage is Prepaid by 
publishers for 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada,and Mexico. Forall other 
- countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. ; 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscr*ptions unless 
the request is accompai:ied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 


When a change of address is | 


ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be g'ven, and 


notice sent one week before the 


change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishiiig The Christian 
Union stopp-d at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish tu have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
tbe sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
- THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 


New York. 


CHRISTIAN 
A Family. Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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How to | 


SIXTH THOUSAND 


Know the 
Wild Flowers 
A Guide to the Names, 


Haunts, and Habits of our 
Common Wild Flowers. 


By 
Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA 


With over 100 Illustrations by 
MARION SATTERLEE. 


Square 12mo, $1.50, 


FROM OLIVE THORNE MILLER: 


“It is exactly what has long 
been wanted by’ one who loves 
nature and longs to be formally 
introduced—so to speak—that is, 
to know her treasures by name, 
but who has not time to study 
botany. Your arrangement by 


| colors is a great help to ready 


reference, and the _ illustrations 


are invaluable.” 


FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


“TI am delighted with it... . 
It is So exactly the kind of book 
needed for out-door folks who 
live in the country but know little 
of systematic botany, that it is a 
wonder no one has written it 
before.” 


*, Sold by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


Everywhere Commands Preference. 


SEND FOR AN ee DESCRIPTION. 


[YPEWRITER 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Solid 


Silver 


Exclusively. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO 


BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 


— 


TWO BLOCKS ABOVE FORMER 
LOCATION. 


SWE 


WHITING Co. 


MARK 


A 


Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 18th St., 
Tus **Gerry Cup” For SCHOONERS. NEW | YORK. 
Won sy “* MARGUERITE ” 
The 
A PRIESTLEY FABRIC ANVIL 

RELIABLE gown PRIESTLEY DS 
OBTAINED at all dit goods stores the United States. In *Weaves and y 
Priestley’ Without this stamp the goods are not genuine. SHUTT LE 


CAN YOU SELL 
BICYCLES? 


Where is the 


Bicycle 


Want 
Right here—the reliable Hart- 
CZAINSS ford—the leading wheel for the 


— 


money—Catalogue free—Hart- 
ford Cycle Co., Hartford,Conn. 


RK 
BICYCLE 


- Second to none; best material, best design, best 
workmanship, best finish. FOR CAT. UE. 
a Agents wanted in all unoccupied terri- 


Frequently buy 100 dozen a day 


of this stocking f Ants 
REMINGTON ARMS CO. our “Anti-Crock dye, 


313-315 Broadway, New York City perfect fast black, made from 


long staple yarn, giving it great 
elasticity and splendid wearing 
qualities. 

It’s a 50-cent stock- 
ing in any house in 
the country. 


We will sell 5,000 dozens 
through our mail order depart- 
ment for 35 cents a pair 
or three pairs for 
$1.00. 


In ordering include, 
for postage, 3 cents for 
a single pair, 9 cents for 
3 pairs, 18 cents for 6 
pairs, and 35 cents for 


12 pairs. 


Schlesinger & Mayer 


“ The friends thou hast, 
And their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul 
With hooks of steel.” 


This is the first thought of 
every owner of a Tourist bicycle 
at the mention of any other. 
make. 

Geo. R. BrpwELt Cycte Co., 
306-308 W. soth St., N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. 


IDEAL KEYBOARD 


Mover Hammonp 


The Typewheel Improved _ 
Manifolding and Perfect Touch 


UNIQUE! 
PEERLESS! 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 
Full particulars from 


Hammond Typewriter Co. 


447-449 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK 


Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


‘THE GOULD-MERSEREAU C0. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. CO.» 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York . 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


Chicago 
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The Outlook not be increased without serious danger to the safety of 


the Empire, perhaps of the monarchy itself. 


HEN the Army Bill was presented to 
the German Reichstag, The Christian e most significant incident in connection with labor 


Union ventured to predict its defeat. nolitics which has occurred during the present session of 
There have been times — its intro- Parliament was the vote on Wednesday, last week, in favor 
duction when it é looked as if the bill o¢ an eight hours’ day for miners. The bill which was 
might be carried by arrangement then read a second time is a private member’s measure. 
among the groups which make up the f+ is not likely to get much further in the present session ; 
_ Reichstag, but there has never been put the vote commits the House of Commons to the prin- 

any doubt about the popular sentiment with regard to ciple of an eight hours’ day, and if Mr. Gladstone’s Gov- 
it from the beginning, and that sentiment was unques- ernment holds out for another session it will have no 
tionably expressed in the vote of 210 against 162 which option but to make the eight hours’ day the subject of a 
decided the fate of the bill on Saturday. At the be- Government measure. The majority in favor of the bill— 
ginning the Government refused to consider the ques- 79 to 201—is surprisingly large, and shows the immense 
tion of modifying the bill, but the tide of feeling has progress which the eight hours movement has made since 

_ been running so strongly that within a few weeks past the Jast general election. When the election was over, the 
_ Chancellor von Caprivi has been willing to make con- advocates of the eight hours’ day for miners counted up 
cessions which, without really impairing the integrity their successes at the polls, and found that they numbered 

_ of the measure, would have made it less objectionable; ,,-. Mr, Gladstone was not included in this calculation ; 
but even this compromise was found impracticable, and byt he has been hearing much about the eight hours’ day 
the bill was rejected by a majority of forty-eight. This during the last four or five weeks. He was first waited 
action was immediately followed by the promulgation ypon by a deputation in support of the movement from the 
of a rescript, signed by the Emperor, dissolving the Reichs- Miners’ Federation. This is an aggressive organization of 
tag. The new elections must take place within sixty some 250,000 members, is strongly tinged with the new 
days after the dissolution, and are to be held on June 15. ynionism, and has branches in all the mining districts ex- 
Thus ends, for the moment, a very significant struggle cept Northumberland, where the miners, under the leader- 
between parliamentarism and imperialism in Germany, for ship of Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., now a member of the 
that is really what the fight has been. What the outcome inistry, have stood apart from the Federation, and 
will be it is impossible to predict. The Reichstag is fight- strongly opposed it on the eight hours’ day question. After 

_ ing the Government at the very citadel, its military system, the Federation’s case had been laid before Mr. Gladstone, 
and the Government cannot yield without a concession the Northumberland and Durham miners sent a deputation 
which, in the end, would be almost revolutionary. in opposition to the bill. Before this was done, a ballot 

| | @ | was taken in each county in order that figures might be 
placed before Mr. Gladstone. In Durham, 28,000 miners 
voted against the bill and 12,000 in favor of it, while in 
Northumberland, where Mr. Burt’s influence is great, the 
vote yma bill was 8,720 and 2,687 in favor of it. 


One of the dangerous elements of the situation is the 
tevival of the latent antagonism of the other German 
States against Prussia. Some of the members of the 
Reichstag have not hesitated to declare that the proposed — 
bill was simply another step in the exhaustive military sys- ; " Poa 
tem with which Prussia is identified, and in the subjuga- After these figures had been laid before Mr. Gladstone, \ 


tion of Germany to the dominance of a purely military /he threw out the suggestion of local option, and generally 
power. This feeling is especially strong in Bavaria. There f foreshadowed the speech which he made in support of the 
is no question but that there is a steady tendency on the \_ second reading of the bill in the House of Commons. In 
part of the Prussians to monopolize the government of this speech Mr. Gladstone was careful to state that he 
the Empire and to eradicate the individuality of the differ- did so on the understanding that the measure was not 
ent States. If the question of the Army Bill could be to apply to Durham and Northumberland. The majority 
decided on its merits, irrespective of the European situa- on the second reading was a great Parliamentary triumph 
tion, there is no doubt that it would be condemned by for all the advocates of an eight hours’ day; but between 
an overwhelming majority at the polls. The Government, now and the time when the miners’ bill comes forward 
however, has one very effective argument: it can appeal to again in another session, those who are in favor of it will 
the patriotism of Germany to present a solid front against have to settle a question upon which they are now seriously 
Russia and France, and it can appeal to national fears at issue. One section of the miners demands an eight 
by declaring that a failure to increase the military resources hours’ day “ from bank to bank ; ” another section isin favor . 
of the Empire will endanger its existence. There is, how- of an eight hours’ day counted from the time each miner 
ever, a limit to the effectiveness of this argument, and it reaches his working-place in the pit. In some parts of 
May appear during the popular campaign now opening England where the mines are exceedingly deep, and in 
that that limit has been reached. There isa point beyond which the workings run for two or three miles underground, 
which the pressure of taxation and of the armament can- this difference is a matter of vital importance, and until 
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the point is settled it will be almost impossible to get an 
eight hours bill through committee stage in the House of 
Commons. The Lancashire cotton operatives have also 
an eight hours’ day bill before the House of Commons, 
This measure is a direct outcome of the trouble which led 
to the recent long-protracted strike in the cotton trade, 
_and, so far as the operatives are concerned, is based on 
the local option plan. After the Parliamentary vote in 
favor of the bill for miners, the outlook for the bill of the 
cotton operatives is good. ‘The reasons advanced in sup- 
port of each measure are almost exactly the same, although 
the conversion of the cotton operatives to the eight hours 
principle is of a much more recent date than that of the. 
miners. | 

Two or three months ago there was an impression that the 
Conservatives and the Unionists were indisposed to another 
early general election. But the meeting at the Carlton Club, 
soon after the Home Rule Bill was introduced, and the 
speeches of the leaders in the country during the Easter 
vacation, made it clear that they are anxious to go to the 
constituencies on the bill as soon as possible, and, if it can 
be so managed, make a one-issue contest of the election. 
The clauses in the Home Rule Bill providing for the re- 
tention of the Irish members at Westminster, those deal- 
ing with the veto, with the financial arrangements, and the 
constitution of the upper chamber of the proposed Dublin 
Legislature, will all lead to long and serious contention in 
committee, and to conflicts in which the opposition to the 
Government proposals will not come entirely from the Con- 
servatives and the Unionists. The question of the rep- 
resentation at Westminster and the intricate one of finance 
are causing trouble to both sections of the Irish National- 
ists, while the English Radicals are almost as seriously 
concerned. with the property: qualification for the election 
cf the upper chamber. In fact, it is not possible to recall 


a bill presenting greater difficulties in committee than does 


Mr. Gladstone’s present measure for Home Rule. The 
discussions which will take place on that stage are likely 
to be tedious and to occupy the House of Commons during 


the greater part of the summer. Mr. Gladstone and his 


‘supporters, however, have entered upon this difficult Parlia- 


mentary task full of the confidence inspired by the utter 


failure of the Opposition to make a break in their ranks on 
the second reading; and if the majority holds together as 
it promises to do, the bill will undoubtedly go through 
committee, and the world will have the opportunity of 
looking on at a great conflict between the two branches 


of the English legislature. A conflict of this kind will be _ 


new to the present generation ; for it is sixty years since 


day night, by a vote of 243 to 195. 
@ 


The attendance at the World’s Fair for its first week 
has: been larger than that at the Centennial Exposition for 
the corresponding days, though small in comparison with 


what it undoubtedly will be when the exhibition shall be 


complete in all points, and when the full tide of summer 
and vacation travel sets in. The official figures show an 


. average attendance of about 26,000 if the great crowd at the | 


opening exercises is left out of account ; of 43 600 if it is 
included. The last few pleasant days have made it possi- 
ble to push the work forward more rapidly, and it is said 
that more was accomplished on Saturday and Sunday 
than in a whole week before. It is not probable that the 


Fair will be absolutely complete for several weeks to come ; 
some of the minor buildings are unfinished, and there are 
very large quantities of exhibits still to be put in place, 
and much work to be done about the grounds, But 
among reasonable people there seems to be no disposition 
toward fault-finding with the management on this account, 
It is remembered, first, that no exposition of the kind ever 
was, or, in the nature of things, could be, absolutely complete 
on its first day; secondly, that the spring has been stormy 
beyond record; and, lastly, that the Chicago Fair is not 


merely larger than its predecessors, but so vast as to be 


almost out of comparison with them. When one thinks of 
the one: hundred and twenty-four miles of aisles in the 
Exposition buildings, one can well believe the correspond- 


ents who agree in saying that, incomplete as it now is, the 


World’s Fair to-day offers immensely more to see and 
study than any of its forerunners. : 


The chief news events of the week at the Fair have been 
the opening of the French art display, which is universally 
admitted to be admirably representative; a partial elec- 
tric display on Monday night, and the discussion of the 
Sunday-opening question, which we speak of below. 
Some slight dissensions such as are inseparable from so 
great and complex an executive administration—like that 
in which Mr. Theodore Thomas has figured, and that in 
the Woman’s Board, which was promptly and tactfully 
repressed by Mrs. Palmer—have been unduly magnified 
by the press, including that of Chicago. Of much 
graver importance were the allegations of extortion and 
unreasonable restrictions within the grounds—allega- 
tions not without cause, but the causes of which appear 
to have been promptly and efficiently dealt with by 
the management. One of the Directors is quoted by 
a Chicago paper as having said that, on a tour of inspec- 
tion, at one restaurant, after paying thrice the value 
of his order, he was called upon to pay for the plate 
upon which he ate it; that even the best restaurants had 
no prices on their bills of fare, and that the guests were 
at the mercy of the waiters. Complaints were also made 
that no seats were provided on the grounds for visitors ; 
and, by smokers, that it was unreasonable to forbid smok- 
ing out-of-doors. Every one of these complaints has been 
investigated and action taken; restaurants have been 
ordered to provide printed price-lists and totreattheir guests _ 
fairly ; seats for eight thousand people have been put in 
place; smoking has been permitted, with proper restraints. 
We quote these details for the purpose of showing that, so 
far as can now be judged, the managers of the Fair recog- 
nize the fact that its success and the honor of Chicago, 


the House of Commons and the House of Lords were at © and, in a way, of the country, depend on the fair, courteous, 


issué on a great constitutional change. After sharp debate, 
closure was adopted in the House of Commons on Mon- 


- and reasonable treatment of visitors, and that the Directors 


are doing all in their power to repress extortion and 
nuisances. 
| 
We are glad to record the fact that the World’s Fair was 
closed on the first Sunday. There is a good deal to be said, 
and a good deal has been said, on both sides of the question. 
whether the Fair should be kept open on Sunday ; but that 
is no longer the question. The managers of the Fair have 
accepted from the people of the United States two millions 
and a half of dollars on the condition that the Fair shall be 
closed. The acceptance of this money on this condition 
constitutes a contract, both in morals and in law. For 
them to retain the money and open the Fair would be 4 
palpable breach of faith. It could hardly be distinguished 
morally from the crime of obtaining money on false pre 
tenses, If the managers wish to open the Fair on Sunday, 
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they are clearly under obligation first to raise this two 
millions and a half of dollars and pay it back to the people 
of the United States. This obligation is entirely inde- 
pendent of any question of Sabbath observance. If they 
‘ had accepted a donation from the Jews on the expressed 
condition that the Fair should be closed on Saturdays, they 
would be bound either to close the Fair or return the 
money. Not any question of Sabbath observance, but a 
question of the honor of the Nation, and especially of 


Chicago, as represented by the Board of Managers, is now 


at stake. 
& 


It is unofficially reported that the President has reap- 


pointed Mr. Theodore Roosevelt upon the Civil Service 


Commission, and has assured him that it is the purpose 
of this Administration not only to carry out the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, but to extend its provisions as far as practicable, 
and to maintain the spirit of that law in the whole admin- 


istration of the Government, and that on this assurance | 


Mr. Roosevelt has accepted the office tendered to him. 
We hope that this report is true, and we are inclined to 
give full credence to it. Some serious mistakes in appoint- 
ments have certainly been made, and more may be expected. 
It is impossible for the President of the United States, or 
his immediate subordinates, to know personally every ap- 
pointee ; they must depend upon the recommendations of 
others; and, unfortunately, the public conscience is very 
lax, and men find it easier to sign recommendations than 
to decline. But, in spite of these serious mistakes in ap- 
-pointments, the course of the Administration thus far 
appears to us to warrant the Civil Service Reformer in be- 
lieving that the President is very much in earnest in his 
purpose to |make this a business man’s Administration, 
and to administer the Government on business principles. 
It is true that at this writing some twelve hundred post- 
masters have been removed, but it is affirmed semi-officially 
that no removals have been made except for cause, and we 
believe that the aggregate is only about one-third the 


aggregate number of removals under Mr. Harrison’s Ad- 


ministration during the same length of time. Twelve 
hundred removals for cause seems large and awakens skep- 
ticism. Two things, however, must be remembered : first, 
that the principle “‘ to the victor belong the spoils ” neces- 


sarily results in the appointment of a great many incom- 


petent officials; and, secondly, that under any existing 
system a thoroughly judicial investigation of charges is im- 
practicable. If the Administration keeps in office those 
_ postmasters who are giving substantially universal satis- 
faction in the community, and removes only those against 
whom some apparently wel!-grounded complaint is made, 
the Civil Service Reformers will have no reason to com- 
plain. 

More significant than the reappointment of Mr. Roose- 
velt is the official statement from the President that the 
tules for regulation of interviews with office-seekers have 
failed, that the time which should be devoted to public 
business has been absorbed by applications for office, and 


that this interruption of public business cannot longer be ~ 


permitted. The President’s order is compact, explicit, 
and uttered with a tone which will compel respect : 


_ “Addue regard for public duty, which must be neglected if present 
conditions continue, and an observance of the limitations placed upon 
human endurance, oblige me to decline from and after this date all per- 
sonal interviews with those seeking appointments to office, except as 
I, on my Own motion, may especially invite them. The same consid- 


: erations make it impossible for me to receive those who merely desire 
we pay their respects, except on the days and during the hours espe- 
cially designated for that purpose.” 
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_ to be admirable object-lessons. 
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The fact that it is necessary to issue such an order is itself 


‘a sufficient justification for all that Civil Service Reform- 


ers have said respecting this intolerable abuse ; and, making 
a little allowance for rhetorical excess, we are inclined to 
adopt respecting it the language of the Brooklyn “ Eagle :” 
“Not since the emancipation proclamation which freed 


the slave has there been a greater help to right-doing than 


this order against the spoils system put forth by Grover 
Cleveland.” 
& 

The Administration has pursued a very wise course in — 
delaying the execution of the Chinese Exclusion Act and 
arranging with the Chinese Six Companies of Californiato | 
bring that Act speedily before the Supreme Court of the © 
United States to secure an authoritative decision upon its 
constitutionality. This Act, our readers will remember, 
not only excludes new immigrants from China, but requires 


every Chinaman now residing in this country to be regis- 


tered and to take out a certificate entitling him to reside 
here ; in case of his failure so to do, he is liable to be 
sent back to his native land.. The Chinese, acting appar- 
ently under instructions, have, with very few exceptions, 
failed to register, and are therefore liable under the Act— 
all of them—to be sent home. Some arrests have been 
made, writs of habeas corpus taken out, and from the de- 
cision of the lower court, rendered fro forma, dismissing the 
habeas corpus, an appeal has been taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, before which the question’ will 
be argued at once. Respecting the constitutionality of 
this Act The Christian Union has nothing to say ; it would 
be folly to attempt to anticipate the decision of the 
Supreme Court. Respecting the inhumanity of the Act 
we have nothing to add to what we have heretofore said 
on the subject. Constitutional or not, it is a disgrace to 
the Congress that enacted it. 


The recent appointments of Mayor Gilroy are so bad as 
If anything can drive into 
the consciousness of the citizens of New York the char- 
acter of the government under which they live, the names 
of the recent appointees ought to do it. The most start- 
ling of these appointments is that of Mr. Scannell to the 

presidency of the Fire Department. At the time of his 
first appointment by Mayor Gilroy a special committee of 
prominent lawyers, appointed by the City Club, made the 
following comment in their report : “‘ Your committee, after 
careful investigation, finds that Mr. Scannell is known to 
the public and to this committee only as the hero of the 
scandals already detailed in this report, as a victim of a 
dangerous homicidal mania, and as a rejected aspirant for 
office under Mayors Hewitt and Grant.” The Fire Depart- 
ment has long been the one feature of municipal manage- 
ment of which all New Yorkers were proud. Mr. Scan- 
nell’s appointment, if it means anything, means that this 
department is to go the way of all the other departments 
down the steep road of incompetency. What has occurred 
in Brooklyn will now be repeated in New York. ‘The once 
efficient Fire Department of that city passed into the 
hands of men like Scannell, became a political machine, and 
lost its efficiency, with the result of a marked advance in 
insurahce rates. The political situation in this city is 
apparently approaching an acute stage, and will bear con- 
stant scrutiny. The Mayor’s appointee as Commissioner 
of the Dock Department has given up a salary of $8,000 
to accept that position at a salary of $5,000. It is said 
that the Mayor himself declined a business offer of $25,000 
a year in order to accept an office the salary of which is 
$8,000 a year. These are significant facts, and they are 
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matched by many others equally significant. It looks as 
if a new Tweed régime were about to be inaugurated. 
The City Club would do well to appoint a permanent vigi- 
lance committee to scrutinize from day to day the action 
of the city officers. This may prevent a repetition of the 
Tweed experience. Nothing else will prevent it. The 
Mayor has dismissed the charges against Commissioner 
Brennan, and New York is now to be left to the tender 
mercies of Tammany street-cleaning incompetency. 
a | 
Were it true, as has often been claimed, that the 
Stock Exchange is a “barometer” for the business con- 
dition of the country, last week would have witnessed 
a veritable cyclone in the industrial world. Cordage 
Trust shares suddenly fell 37 cents on the dollar, Sugar 
Trust 23 cents, General Electric 22 cents, and the panic, 
once begun, carried down the whole line of industrial 
securities, depressing even such stocks as the Manhattan 
Elevated and the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Yet not a single employee of any of these combinations 
has been thrown out of work or even had his wages 
reduced, and not a single patron has found the prices of | 
their products or of their services sensibly lessened. The 
‘‘ barometer” had fallen as if a deluge were upon us, but 
in the real business world the news that was flashed from 
Wall Street proved as harmless as heat-lightning. Only 
one of the combinations affected appears to have been in 
serious trouble. The National Cordage Trust, capitalized 
at $25,000,000, had attempted to put $2,500,000 of addi- 
tional preferred stock on the market, stating that the money 
realized was to be used for the purchase of materials, etc. 
In spite of the managers’ efforts to keep the stock at par 
by “ supporting ” it in the market, the rumor spread that 
the Trust was in difficulty, and prices began to fall. By — 
the time the news came that the company had been put 
in the hands of a receiver, preferred stock had fallen from 
par to 70, and common stock from 57 to 20. | 
| 
The common stock of this Trust, like that of most others, 
represented little or no investment of capital. When the 
company was organized, $5,000,000 worth of preferred stock | 
was issued, and $10,000,000 of common stock. Last January 
a stock dividend of 100 per cent. was issued to the holders 
of common shares, said to represent about $11,000,000 of 
assets acquired by the company since its formation. On the 
strength of this alleged record the stocks were floated | 
upon the market, and several million dollars were invested 
in nothing. But the fact that something like the true con- 
dition of affairs has leaked out has not affected any of the 
cordage factories. They are now being operated by the 
receiver just as they were before by the President. The 
Sugar Trust does not seem to have been in any em- 
barrassment whatever. There was no sign that its divi- 
dend-paying qualities were in any way affected at the 
time of the panic. But the lack of confidence in indus- 
trial securities, quickened by the cordage revelations, and 
based on the fact that the actual condition of these com- 
binations is unknown to the public, led to a fear which a 
bear raid converted into a panic. So it was with the 


results from not enforcing complete publicity in the man. 
agement of our great corporations. Such publicity is needeq 
to protect the investing public from fraud, almost as much 
as it is needed to protect the general public from extortion, 
| | 

There is apparently no limit to the demands of the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railway. In its answer to the proposition 
of the Rapid Transit Commission that it should be given 
whatever additional streets and tracks it needed to handle 
the entire rapid transit traffic of the metropolis, on condi- 
tion that it paid the city five per cent. of its net receipts, it 
makes, in substance, the following answer: (1) The pro- 


posed extension will require an investment of nearly 


$30,000,000, and it is the public rather than the Company 
that profits by the extensions. (2) The down-town traffic 
can be handled with three tracks along certain streets 


where four are proposed. (3) The up-town traffic, beyond 


the limits of the present road, would not for years pay any 
interest on the cost of the extension—$4,200,000. (4) 


The Company already pays in taxes of all descriptions 


about $500,000 a year, and five per cent. of net receipts is 
too much. The Company proposes three per cent. of net _ 
receipts, defining net receipts as what is left of gross re- 
ceipts after paying operating expenses (including repairs 
and new equipment), taxes, and interest on funded debt. 
Taking up these points in their order, we cannot say 
whether it is true or not that the proposed extensions will 
‘“‘ require ” an investment of “ about $30,000,000 ;”’ but if 

it is true, they will also permit an investment of that sum, | 
and permit it under conditions offered nowhere else in the 
world. As to the number of tracks “‘ needed ” down-town, 
the question is only as to whether the need of the public 
for quick and comfortable transit is to be supplied. As to 
the up-town extension, the Company’s claim is far more 
reasonable ; but even here it is only asked to do what our 
great railroads are continually doing under less promising 


conditions, when they construct feeders into new terri- 
tories. But the claim of the Company that it cannot afford 


to pay five per cent. of the net receipts for the franchise 
brings out more sharply than anything else the loss to the 
public through the impossibility of competitive bids. The 
last report of the Railway Commission shows that in 1891 
the Manhattan system carried its passengers at an average 
cost of 2.53 cents, and average profit of 2.47 cents. During 
the summer of that same year the charter of the street 
railway system of Toronto (which had carried passengers” 
at an average cost of 3.5 cents) expired, and the city 
re-leased it to the highest bidder, reserving the right to 
reject all bids and operate the system itself. It imposed 
the condition that ordinary tickets should be sold six 
for twenty-five cents ; workmen’s tickets (good from 5:30 
to8 am.and 5s to 6:30 P.M.) should be sold eight for 
twenty-five cents; and school-children’s tickets (good from 
8 a.m. to 5 P.M ) should be sold ten for twenty-five cents. 
Yet, in spite of these sweeping reductions, the charter was 
let to a company that agreed to pay the city eight per cent 
of the first million dollars of gross receipts, and twenty — 
per cent. on gross receipts exceeding three millions. When 
we bear in mind that the profits of the Toronto company — 


other industrial securities. Investors who bought them out-__under its old charter had been but thirty per cent. of gross 
right looking for dividends are but lj The receipts, while those of the Manhattan Company have been 
great losses came to the speculators who had bought nearly fifty per cent., it is clear that the terms proposed by 


on a margin looking for a rise. The whole panic was 
pre-eminently a Stock Exchange affair, and the gen- 
eral public suffered singularly little. Yet such panics, 
creating and destroying fortunes in a single hour, and con- 
verting what should be a field for investments into a field 
for speculation and gambling, bring out again the evil that 


the Manhattan Company are intolerable. 
Two or three years ago the religious and industrial world 
was startled by an Encyclical from the present Pope 0? 


the labor question. The mere issuing of an Encyclical on 
such a subject was a historic event of the first impor- 
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tance; the cautiously democratic tone of the paper added 
to its significance, and its prophetic indications have been 
carried out by the subsequent action of the Pope, especially 
in France and in the United States. That the Papal posi- 
tion on this subject has been well considered, is finally 
determined on, and is intended to commit the Church 
fully to a position of sympathy with the working classes, 
is attested by the report given below of the opinions of 
the Pope as expressed by him to Count de Mun and 
reported by the latter to the Toulouse Catholic Congress 
in France : 


“The great preoccupation of the moment is Socialism. There are . 


two solutions: concentration with the capitalists and concentration 
with the people. To wish to act with the Jews and financiers is to 
prepare the coming of a Socialism the excesses of which cannot be 
foreseen. At risk of appearing to stand quite alone and of seeming 
extravagant, I will say that what must be protected is not capital, but 
labor. We must not let it be supposed that the Church is a cassocked 
policeman let loose in the sole interest of capital. On the contrary, 
it should be clearly understood that it acts in the interest and for the 
defense of the weak. Let the people once know this, and convince them 
that the Church is not made solely for the rich, and we shall then have 
litle more to do, and the Holy F ather’s wish will be realized. Say 
what he said to them again and again: ‘ Speak often of the social 
‘action of the Church.’” | 
It is true that these words are not quoted from the Pope, 
' but they are given as embodying the spirit of the Papal 
judgments on the great question of the present epoch. 

We are rather surprised that protests against the Parlia- 
ment of Religions to be held in Chicago in connection 
with the World’s Fair have not been earlier heard. 
Among the protestants now heard from are the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop 
Haygood, of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They both object to any such Parliament of Religions on 
the ground that it tends to place Christianity on a level 
with other world-religions. If we understand the facts 
aright, the Roman Catholic Church in this country is 
acting with greater wisdom, in making arrangements to be 
strongly represented at the Parliament. The ecclesiasti- 
cal objections to this Parliament would have prevented St. 
Paul from accepting the invitation to explain the principles 
of Christianity to the Athenians on Mars Hill. The 
Christian Church cannot demonstrate the superiority of its 
message by staying away from such an assemblage. It 
may demonstrate that superiority by showing at such a Par- 
liament what Christianity has to say to the world that is 
unsaid by any other religion. 


The postal-card campaign inaugurated by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen against the suggested appointment of Mr. Noyes by 
the American Board, the results of which are reported in 
the New York “ Independent,” is well characterized by one 
of the members of the Board in the following letter pub- 
lished in the “ Congregationalist :” 


“Did you ever happen to hear ofa man by the nameof Bowen, Henry 
C.? Thave received a postal card with his name printed at the end of it. 
He addresses me ‘as a corporate member of the American Board ’— 
my proudest distinction. He makes a motion, seconds it, renders it 
undebatable (after he has had his say), puts it, and proposes to 
declare the result, I presume, in a New York newspaper. He; who 
i$neithera member of the Board nor a Congregationalist, calls a 
meeting, acts as president and secretary, and pretty much everything 


else, and so saves 2 30 busy gentlemen a vast deal of time, trouble, and 
expense,” 


The Corporate Members of the Board constitute a judicial 

y whose decisions on debatable questions ought not to 
be asked for before the question has been duly presented 
before them for their official determination. This postal- 
card campaign is analogous to the caucus of conservatives 
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held just prior to the Springfield meeting. We are glad 
to see that most of those whose sympathies would naturally 


lead them to approve the appointment of Mr. Noyes, either 


refused to reply to the postal-card inquiry or replied 
with a distinct reservation of their final judgment. What- 
ever may be the immediate effect of this postal-card cam- 
paign, the introduction of such political methods into the 
Church of Christ can in the end only react disastrously upon 
the party which employs them. 


Women’s colleges do not have the same constituencies 
to draw on for funds as do men’s colleges, for women are 
rarely rich, and the “ pin-money” even of wealthy wives 


‘is not adequate for endowing great educational institutions. 


This fact emphasizes the appeal which is made on behalf 
of Wellesley College by its Alumnz Association. They 
ask for an endowment aggregating about one million of 
dollars; and when we recollect the magnificent endow- 
ments of such institutions as Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, 
Yale, and Harvard, which still continually call for funds, 
this request on behalf of Wellesley is not unreasonable. 
About one-half would be appropriated to general endow- 
ment, the other half to specific purposes, chief of which 
are the endowment of the presidency and of the various 
professorships, the erection and endowment of an adequate 
chapel (the present one being altogether too small), the 
enlargement of the gymnasium, and the construction of a 
building devoted to scientific purposes. The general 
impression that Wellesley College is wealthy has been, nat- 
urally enough, derived from its beautiful grounds and edi- 
fices ; but beyond these possessions it has very little, and 
for its running expenses it is almost wholly dependent on 
its tuition. 

“The College grounds, with the noble main building and its equip- 
ment, Music Hall, Waban and Freeman Cottages (all free from incum- 
brance) are the gift of the founders, Mr. and Mrs. Durant. These, 
however, were left without endowment, except a certain property 
bequeathed in trust which is not yet available to the Trustees. . . . The 
benefactors of Wellesley have been few in comparison with her needs 
and with the response of the public to calls from similar institutions— 
the reason for this state of things lying, apparently, in the general but 
erroneous impression that the College is already richly endowed. In 
order to meet the current expenses, the tuition has thrice been raised, 
though with reluctance on the part of the Trustees. It was their ear- 
nest desire to carry out the founders’ aim of keeping the tuition as low 
as possible, that students of limited resources but with intellectual 
aspirations and ability might find the higher education within their 
reach at Wellesley. The difficulty, however, is not yet met; the Col- 
lege is not wholly self-supporting.” 


No college ever is wholly self-supporting. Women for 
centuries have been staying at home and not only 
denying themselves the comforts and luxuries of life, but 
going without education themselves, that their sons and 
brothers might be educated ; and now that education has 
made the sons of the Puritans rich beyond comparison, it 
is surely time for them to provide for the daughters. 


Governor Pennoyer, of Oregon, has been guilty of a piece 
of cheap impertinence. Secretary of State Gresham having 
telegraphed to him, apropos of the President’s order suspend- 
ing the execution of the anti-Chinese law until there was an 
opportunity to submit to the U.S. Supreme Court the 
question of its constitutionality, the intimation that there 
was danger of mob violence and the President’s hope that 
it would be promptly repressed, he telegraphs back in re- 
ply, ‘I will attend to my business ; let the President attend 
to his.” This is the gentleman who, when President 


Harrison visited Oregon, refused, in response to an invita- 
tion from the committee of arrangements, to accompany 
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them to the border of the State to meet the President, re- 
plying in effect that the President might call on him like 
any other citizen, at the Executive Mansion. The citizens 
of Oregon ought to take down the eagle from the Capitol, 
so long as Mr. Pennoyer is Governor, and substitute the 


rooster.” 
B 


GENERAL News.—The Spanish officials declare that the 
Cuban revolt was of quite slight extent and has been 
wholly suppressed. President Cleveland has announced 
that it is his wish that the International Monetary Con- 
ference should not reconvene before November. The 
revolution in Honduras is (according to one report) ended, 
General Vasquez having obtained a decisive victory over 
the insurgents ; another report received here almost simul- 
taneously states that the Government forces were over- 
whelmingly defeated at Yalapa on April 28; Nicaragua 
also is suffering from a revolution, with ex-President 
Zavala acting as leader of the discontented. The 
betrothal between the Duke of York and the Princess May 
cf Teck has been officially announced. A great demon- 
stration in favor of the eight-hour day was held in Hyde 
Park, London, on Sunday. General W. S. Rosecrans 
has resigned his cffice as Register of the Treasury; Presi- 
dent Cleveland has appointed Alexander McDonald, of 


Virginia, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary to Persia. Mr. Coudert has continued his argu- 
ment before the Behring Sea Court of Arbitration through. 
out the week. Lady Somerset has been re-elected 
President of the British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion. Bishop Potter laid the corner-stone of the new 
building of St. Luke’s Hospital at Morningside Park, in 
this city, near the Cathedral site, on Saturday last. 
Governor Flower having refused to commute the sentence 
of Carlyle W. Harris, he was executed at Sing Sing last 
Monday morning. As we go to press, a cable dispatch 
reports that Mr. Gladstone has offered the Laureate:hip to 
Mr. Ruskin. The New York Presbytery on Monday 
adopted an overture to the General Assembly asking for a 
new brief and simple statement of the essential doctrines 
of the Presbyterian faith. 
& 


The Real Issue 


It is probable that the session of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, which convenes in Washington next week, 
will be an exciting and memorable one. It is not improb- 


able that it will be followed by a division in the Presby- 


terian Church, or by a very considerable exodus from that 
Church of leading clergymen and laymen. 


the issue on which the Presbyterian Church is dividing. 
In form, the questions are two: Shall the creed be revised? 


and, Shall Professors Smith and Briggs be allowed to 


remain in the Church ? 
the same. 


But in essence the questions are 


while those who desire to expel Professors Smith and 


Briggs from the Presbyterian ministry desire to retain the 


present Westminster Confession of Faith unchanged. 

If all revision of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
is voted down (and this result now seems almost certain), 
the Presbyterian Church will, by its refusal to revise, 
affirm its belief in the doctrines affirmed by the West- 
minster divines in the seventeenth century. This affirma- 


tion will mean that the Church believes and teaches 


that God does not desire, and has not provided ade- 
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It is well for 
the reader of current history to understand clearly what is — 


Those who favor the retention of Professors © 
Smith and Briggs, generally favor either a revision of the 
creed or the substitution of a new and shorter creed, 
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quately for, the salvation of all men; that he has pro. 
vided for only a “remnant ;” that the rest he has been 
pleased to pass by and ordain to destruction ; and tha: 
the everlasting destruction of the wicked and the salvation 
of the saints are alike ordained for his own glory. This 
doctrine was preached in many pulpits seventy-five or 4 
hundred years ago, but since the assault upon it by such 
men as Dr. Finney, Mr. Barnes, and the two Beechers, 
father and son, it is doub‘ful whether it is any longer 
preached in any pulpits of prominence. Why it should 
be affirmed in the creed, but not affirmed in the pulpit, 
is a question which we are not able to answer. 

_ The charges against Professor Briggs—and those against 
Professor Smith, though different in form, are in essence 
not different—are chiefly two. First, that he holds that 
there is an authority in the reason and in the Church, as 
truly as in the Bible; that God reveals himself to man 
through the reason and through the Church ; that men may 
come to a knowledge of God through the reason and 
through the Churcb, though they never may have known 
the Bible, or, knowing, may have failed fully to appreciate 
it; that, specifically illustrating these principles, Cardinal 
Newman and James Martineau were both godly men, 
though one put the authority of the Church, and the other 
the authority of the individual reason, above that of the 
Bible. Secondly, he is charged with treating the Bible as 
other literature is treated, with employing the same canons 
of criticism to determine the date and authorship of its 
various books, and the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the authors. To us it seems that there is as little 
reason for supposing that there are special canons of criti- 
cism to be applied to the Sacred Scriptures as for suppos- 


ing that there are special and divine rules of grammar to 
be applied in interpreting its words and phrases. Our 
object here, however, is not to discuss the issue, but to 
state it. If Professor Smith and Professor Briggs are 


turned out of the Presbyterian Church by the next General 
Assembly, that Assembly will declare that there is no place 


within the Church for one who believes and teaches that 


men can be godly men who do not accept the Presbyterian 
definition of the authority of the Scripture, and that this 


definition of the authority of the Scripture includes the re- 


pudiation of conclusions reached by such conservative 
and evangelical scholars as Delitzsch in Germany, and by — 
Dr. Driver and Dr. Cheyne in England. 

The real issue before the Presbyterian General Assembly 
is, Shall it disfellowship the holy men who do not belong 
to its communion, and shall it disfellowship the Biblical 
scholarship of the nineteenth century ? . | 


A Damaging Defense 


The New York “Sun” comes to the defense of the 
Bible from the Higher Criticism in the following extraor- 
dinary fashion : 


“Tf, then, people come to criticise the Bible as a merely human pro- 


- duction like all other books, what will be the place they will give it in 


such literature? Where would the Bible stand relatively by reason of 
its intrinsic merits, simply as a product of the intellect, moral concep: ° 
tions, and poetical imagination of man alone ?” 

So, then, the Bible is not seen to be divine because it is 
seen to be a great book, but it must be accepted by 
faith as a great book because ecclesiastical tradition 
declares it to be divine! Compared with other books it is 
of small account! Moses cannot compare with Solon and 
Justinian ; nor Job with Homer; nor Kings with Tacitus ; 
nor Proverbs with Confucius; nor Ecclesiastes wi‘! 
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Rousseau ; nor Isaiah with Marcus Aurelius; nor Paul 
with Spinoza! This is a new application of the doctrine 
that the strength of God is made manifest in the weakness 
of man. The “Sun” reminds us of the good deacon who 
prayed that the Lord would bless “ the foolishness of our 
pastor’s preaching.” If the Bible cannot hold its own in 
the world’s literature by reason of its intrinsic merits, it will 
not hold its own at all, The believer in the Bible is the 
man who, in its name, challenges the most searching and 
the most thorough competitive examination. The dis- 
believer in the Bible is the man who dares not subject it 
to literary tests because he believes it would fail if put 
on trial. 

We dare challenge admiration for the Bible as the 
master literature of the world, for the purposes for which 
it was given to the world. : | 


% 
King Oscar’s Dilemma 


We have already reported the proposition to refer the 
matters in dispute between Norway and Sweden to the 
arbitration of a commission to be nominated by the Presi- 
dents of the United States, France, and Switzerland, by 
Mr. Gladstone and the Emperor of Germany. It remains 
to be seen whether King Oscar will accept a method of 
settlement so novel in cases of this kind, or whether he 
will persist in a policy which is fast becoming unmanage- 
able. The King is a well-meaning and conscientious man, 
of cultured mind and scholarly instincts, whois now, by force 
of circumstances and by an apparent lack of political sagac- 
ity, placed in a position as difficult as that which any king 
has held since the days of Charles I. He is now attempt- 
ing the impossible feat of driving two horses who are 
pulling in opposite directions. He is attempting to govern 
a stubborn and courageous people, upon whom he really 
has no means of imposing his will, by purely arbitrary 
methods ; for, although Norway is bound to Sweden by the 
terms of a political union, the two countries are, politically 


and economically, in sharp antagonism. Although both are > 


under the same Government, there has developed between 
them the sharpest commercial rivalry, and it is the remark- 
able commercial prosperity of Norway which has aroused 
the jealousy of Sweden. The Norwegian merchant fleet 
is one of the first in Europe, in size and activity ranking 
only second to that of England. The spirit of the vikings 
seems to survive, for the entire population, in one way or 
another, is interested in commerce. ‘Those who are not 
actively engaged in it put their savings into shipping enter- 
prises, as in other countries savings are put into bonds and 
stocks and real estate. It is on account of this ex- 
traordinary commercial development, and the intense com- 
mercial activity which prevails in Norway, that the Nor- 
wegians are so insistent upon a separate consular repre- 
sentation. They desire that their maritime interests should 
be managed by themselves rather than by their commer- 
cial rivals, and this demand is certainly a reasonable one. 
It is half a century and more since the Norwegians per- 
ceived the disparity between their commercial interests 
and their own control of them. On one plea and another, 
the claim for separate consular representation has been 
steadily postponed and passed over by the usual course of 
references to committees, interminable deliberations, and 
inconsequential reports, until the sturdy and independent 
Norse have grown weary, and are determined to bring the 
matter to a final issue. The Radical party are in a great 


Majority, but, under the leadership of the late Premier 
Steen, they refused to conduct the Government, and the | 
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the war glorified, that is what I want to do. 
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King was obliged to call in the Conservatives under the 
leadership of Stang. The latter had a minority among the 
people and a still smaller minority in the Storthing. They 
are, therefore, strictly speaking, an unconstitutional ministry. 
The King had either to take this action or concede the 
demands of the Radicals, because there is no provision for 
a‘dissolution of the Storthing and an appeal to the country 
for at least two years. Our readers will recall the fact 
that the Radicals refused to carry on the Government be- 
cause of King Oscar’s veto of a bill, passed by the Na- 
tional Legislature, providing a separate consular service 
for Norway. This action of the Ministry was supple- 
mented by the action of the Storthing, which voted, by a 
large majority, to suspend the payment of the Norwegian 
share of the civil list of the sovereign. Norway is demo- 
cratic ; Sweden is monarchical and aristocratic. Norway is 
intensely active commercially, and has developed a trade 
out of proportion to the population; Sweden is jealous of 
her supremacy, and has a merchant marine of less than 
half a million tonnage, while that of Norway represents 
two millions and more. One country is strongly for pro- 
tection, the other strongly for free trade. Under these 
circumstances King Oscar is hardly in a position to put 
aside any honorable means of escape from the dilemma in 
which he finds himself; but kings are proverbially short- 


sighted. 
The Christ-Life 


There are some truths which can be interpreted only by 
experience. The teacher cannot learn them in his study, 
nor expound them by philosophy; he must learn them in 
his own heart, and then utter as well as he can the secret 
of his own heart, in the confidence that other hearts which 
have felt the same ‘secret will respond to his utterance. 
‘For me to live is Christ” is one of these truths. One 
cannot enter into it by the door of philosophy, of argument, 
or even of imagination. If we have not known what this 
Christ-life is, no one can tellit to us. But a familiar figure 
may possibly help to indicate it. 

At a dinner given by a Grand Army post recently, a gen- 
tleman was introduced as one who had lost his leg in the 
war, and it is easy to imagine the cheering with which he 
was greeted when he rose to speak. But he began by dis- 
avowing the introduction. No! he said, that is a mistake ; 
I did not lose anything in the war: for when we went 
into the war we gave our country all that we had, and 
whatever we brought out was so much clear gain. That is 
the spirit which says, For me to live is patriotism; if I 
can serve my country better with one leg than with two, if 
I can serve my country better buried under the soil of the 
South unhonored and unknown than coming forth from 
For I have 
come into this combat for the Nation, not for myself. 
‘For me to live is Christ” means just that. In Christ’s 
campaign I cannot lose anything, for I give all to begin 
with. This does not mean that every one must become a 
missionary or a minister. Amos Lawrence carried this 
spirit into the counting-room ; William of Orange carried 
this spirit into statecraft; Havelock carried this spirit into 
the camp’; Arnold carried this spirit into the school-room ; . 
and there are thousands and tens of thousands of mothers 
who have carried this spirit into the nursery. It is the 


‘spirit of one who, whether he is in business, or in the teach- 


er’s chair, or in the camp, or in the household, or wherever 
he may be, is trying to do the work of Christ in the spirit — 
of Christ. | | 
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Free Public Libraries for Towns 
By Arthur Reed Kimball . 


a book and a half to each man, woman, and 
child in the State. The value of this state- 
ment is not destroyed by that fallacious 

and vicious theory of averages—so famil- 
iar to all persons who have read tariff arguments—by 
which the massing of certain figures, going into the total 
from which the average is taken, is made to bring out cer- 
tain results expected but deceptive. This statement con- 
cerning Massachusetts’s public library facilities does not 
mean that, by counting such facilities for the cities, an 
average is reached which tells the story, indeed, for the 
population of the State, but really misleads when one takes 
into account the large number of residents of country 
towns. Public library facilities for cities are coming to 
be the commonplaces of educational advance, not in Massa- 
chusetts alone, but the country over. Where Massachu- 
setts leads is in the system, recently inaugurated, of extend- 
ing public library facilities to the smaller towns of the State, 
so that no town, however small, need be without its public 
library. ‘The success of this system is most gratifying. 

The facts are given in the second annual report of the 
“Free Public Library Commission of Massachusetts,” 
which covers the year 1892. ‘This Commission was estab- 
lished by the act of 1890. Its five members are appointed 
by the Governor, with the consent of his Council. The 
members of the Commission receive no salaries, but are 
allowed five hundred dollars a year for clerical assistance. 
Two of the present Commission are ladies—Miss E. P. 
Sohier, of Beverly, the Secretary ; and Miss Anna E. Tick- 
nor, of Boston. This Commission is authorized “to ex- 
pend, upon the application of the Board of Library Trus- 
tees of any town having no public library owned and con- 
trolled by the town, a sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars for books for any such town entitled to the benefits 
of this act.” The conditions on which a town is entitled 
to the one hundred dollars’ worth of books are that it 
agree to set aside a certain sum, from fifty to fifteen dollars 
a year, according to its assessed valuation, for the use and 
maintenance of the library ; also that it elect a Board of 
Library Trustees. 
also directed in the act to give advice to the various towns 
in regard to the selection of proper books. 

In the year 1892, the report states, thirty-six towns 
availed themselves of the privileges of the act, and now, 
therefore, have the nucleus of a free public library. There 
are sixty-six towns still remaining which have no free public 
libraries. Their aggregate population is 92,439, “ so that,” 
says the report, “about four and one-eighth per cent. of 
our people are now without this blessing. Most of these 
towns are declining in population and valuation, and sorely 
need the aid which the free library law was designed to 
confer.”’ 

A full classification is given of the towas of Massachu- 
setts in regard to their library facilities. From this classi- 
fication it appears that “of the 351 towns and cities in 
the State, 211 contain free public libraries that are entirely 
under municipal control ; 29 contain libraries the use of 
which is entirely free and in the management of which the 
municipality is in some form represented; 22 contain 
libraries to which the town or city appropriates money, but 
over which it has no control; 21 contain free public 
libraries that are supported entirely by private benefac- 
tion, and with which the municipality has no official con- 
nection.” 

The policy pursued by the Commission in establishing 
town libraries has been to adopt the library to the particu- 
lar town. If a town already had any sort of a library, 
special care has been taken not to duplicate any of these 
books. Says the report: “The situation of the town, 
whether inland or on the seacoast, and the special indus- 


ASSACHUSETTS now has one public library 
to each four thousand of its inhabitants, and | 


the benefits accruing from the movement. 
towns themselves have made generous appropriations for 
library purposes in excess of the requirements of the stat- 
ute. 


The members of the Commission are © 


accomplish valuable results. 


tries of its people, have been considered. The Trustees 
have been urged to make suggestions as to the character 
of the books most useful and desirable to the people they 
represent, and to furnish lists of such books as they con- 
sidered of special value.” 
- One is impressed, in reading the numerous facts set 

forth in the report, by the stimulus evidently exercised by 
the work of the Commission in exciting general interest jp 
the subject of public libraries, and in awakening towns and 
individuals to activity—in developing, in short, a litera 

ambition and patriotism. Besides the books which the 
State itself has given to the free public libraries, over 
1,400 volumes have been collected and distributed. Some 
of these have come from local associations, and many of 
them have been the gifts of former residents, who have 
“‘ gone to the city ” and prospered, or of summer residents 
—people of wealth—who have seen with their own eyes 
Several of the 


All this has been the natural result of the systematic, 
thorough, and wise work of the Commission in stimulating 
an interest in the subject and in disseminating useful infor- 


mation. 


But the interest has not stoppedthere. It has extended 
to other States. New Hampshire has now established a 
similar commission, and her example is not unlikely to be 
followed by other States in the near future. ‘ The Com- 
mission,” says the report, ‘“‘has been asked, by letter and 


by personal interviews, for information with regard to the 


formation of new libraries or the construction of library 


buildings in each of the New England States and New 


York ; while requests for its first report and other informa- 
tion about its work have been made from nearly every State 
in the Union—even from the new State of Washington, on 
the Pacific slope—and from various parts of Great Britain 
and Continental Europe.” 

An obvious advantage of the Commission’s work is that 
it brings intellectual stimulus to the communities which 
need it the most. We hear a great deal of the decay of 
the back-country towns, of their isolation from the attract- 
ive influences and opportunities of city life, of their failure 
to appeal to the ambition of the young, owing to their nar- 
row provincialism. There is no doubt that life in such 
towns and on the farm is not in as close touch with the 
life of the century as is desirable and best. What the 
future may have in store in the way of increased facilities 
of communication and contact between city and country 
and farm is now merely a matter of conjecture. But that 
the ultimate future will see great changes and advances in 
this direction can admit of no doubt. Meanwhile, such a 
movement as this in Massachusetts, to bring the free pub- 
lic library within the reach of those who lack much which 
characterizes and makes attractive city life, cannot but 
Contentment with one’s lot 
and an ambition to make the most of one’s self—paradox- 
ical as this may seem—both alike come from admission to 
that great world of books and ideas which the library opens 
to us. 

The movement, wisely conducted, is not a mere tempo 
rary makeshift. It is a permanent change of condition. 
“The policy of the Commission,” says the report, “has 
been to establish libraries only so fast as the towns were 
fully convinced of the wisdom of such action, and as the 


people demanded the additional educational advantages 
which a free public library can alone supply. 


It is believed 


that every library thus far established under the new law 
rests upon this firm foundation; that the future gro 

and usefulness of these libraries are assured by the 
welcome which they have received from all classes of cit: 
zens; and that the wisdom of the law which places 4 free 
public library for the first time in any town will find 
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speedy justification in the widened and purified channels 

of the moral, intellectual], and domestic life of the people.” 
These are but the words of Wordsworth translated into 

prose : 

Books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
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How People Live 


XV.—The Women of Japan 
By Laura B. Starr 


Artistic indeed is their pose, 

And quaint is the style of their clothes, 
From the ornaments rare 
In their glossy black hair 

To the clogs on their dear pigeon-toes. 


In olden times the women of the better class in Japan 
lived in splendid seclusion, attended by troops of female 
servants. Of liberty for women the Japanese had no idea. 


Wives and daughters were not only expected to be faith- 
ful and devoted to their husbands and fathers, but to. 


refrain absolutely from any intermeddling in business or 
litics. 

P The lives of the women of the middle and lower classes 
have been always more free in many ways than those of 
higher rank. Among the coolie and agricultural class 
particularly they have been wage-earners, and this of 
necessity gave them more freedom while pursuing their 
daily labor, and, as a natural.consequence, something of a 
voice in the management of affairs. 

The wife of the farmer toils in the odoriferous paddy- 
fields side by side with her husband, knee-deep in mud 
and water, until the rice is transplanted ; then she helps to 
harvest and garner the crop and take it to market. In 
addition to performing as much work as her husband, she 
prepares the daily allowance of rice, fish, and tea, and does 
the general housework ; but this, as they live far more 
simply than our people of the same class, is not so much 
of a task as might be supposed. 

The wives and daughters of those who live in towns 
serve in European families as amahs—that is, ladies’ 
maids, children’s nurses, and sewing-women. Many of 
those who have become Christianized are educated in the 
convents and speak English fairly well; they have small, 
delicate hands, with very deft fingers, and can sew and 
embroider beautifully. They have an endless amount of 
patience with fine work, and no task seems too long or 
arduous for them to undertake. 

Within the past few years, since Japan has been overrun 
with Europeans, these “ dark-skinned, almond-eyed mus- 
mees”’ have caught the Berlin-wool fever, and the streets 
are full of women and girls busily at work constructing 
monstrosities of wool, joining red, blue, and yellow in 
a way that sets one’s teeth on edge. In some of the larger 
cities there are classes where all the knitting and crochet 
stitches are taught. It is to be hoped that the natural 
good taste of the Japanese will reassert itself soon; that 
they will learn to use the same soft, delicate shades in 
their fancy-work as they do in their weaving and dress- 
ing, etc. 

As a rule, the children’s amahs are very good; they are 
fond of children, very likely having one or more of their 
_ Own, and full of resources in the way of amusements. They 
have no government, though, and the little ones soon learn 
that they may impose upon them with impunity. They 
will never take more than one child to mind; if there are 
six children in a family, there must needs be six amahs, 

Japanese women love all living things, and never take 
the life of the smallest insect if they can avoid it. The 
great spiders which are the terror of all newly arrived for- 
€igners are no more to them than flies to us. They only 
laugh when they are told to kill them, and though they may 
make a pretense of doing so, they never do ; they go to get 
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a brush or broom, and when they return the spider is gone— 
just as they knew it would be—and then they laugh again. 
Since the Restoration in 1868, when the Emperor ap- 
peared in public accompanied by the Empress—the first 
instance of the kind on record in the history of the country— 
the women, of the court and higher circles particularly, 
have been allowed more freedom. They go about with 
their husbands, eat at the same table with them, and thor- 
oughly enjoy doing the thousand and one things which 
had been prohibited until that time. Many of the younger 
ones were sent abroad to be educated, and a great major- 
ity of those remaining at home adopted European dress 
and, as far as possible, European manners. They struggled 
heroically with the English grammar and French corset, 
and the tales of their suffering show that they endured little 
less than the martyrs of old who were burned at the stake. 
In mortal terror of horses, to which they had never been 
accustomed, they bravely learned to ride, and, with set 
teeth and fixed eyes, they galloped through the new bridle- 
paths in the palace grounds. Women who had never 
taken the slightest exercise, who had sat upon their heels 
in dignified silence, and watched hired gheishas do their 
dancing for them, thrust their dear little pigeon-toes into 
high-heeled slippers and gyrated about the room in a 
highly fantastic manner, while the band played European 
music which they no more understood than a Hottentot. 
The men came out of this harrowing ordeal rather 
better than the women, but in neither case was the sight 
an edifying one. They looked, and the majority of them 
do even now look, anything but comfortable in their 
foreign toggery. One can easily imagine what a relief it 
is to them, after having attended some public function 
where European garments must be worn, to discard shoes, 


corsets, gloves, and other abominations of civilized dress, 


and slip into loose £zmonos and straw sandals, and stretch 
themselves upon their clean white mats after the manner 
of their ancestors. The thoughtful observer is pleased to 


_ know that there is a strong reaction setting in against 


foreign dress among the women. Many are returning to 
their national garb, which is comfortable, suited to the 
climate and their manner of life, and far more beautiful and 
picturesque than French or German gowns. During a 
year’s stay in Japan I did not see a half-dozen Japanese 
women who looked well in European costume. Moreover, 
when they drop their own garments they are all at sea 
with regard to color, and some of their combinations are 
enough to drive one wild. 

The Peeresses’ school established in Tokio for the 


_ daughters of the nobles is under the charge of the imperia! 


household. This school and the stand taken by the Em- 
press have been the most potent influences in changing 
the condition of women of the better class. Many of the 
teachers were educated at Vassar, and, naturally, after a 
prolonged stay in America, they returned with changed 
views with regard to the condition of their countrywomen. 

The Empress, who is well educated in the literature of 
her own country, has been surrounded by good advisers, 
who have inculcated in her a desire to emulate the femi- 
nine rulers of other countries in deeds of kindness and 
charity. She is very generous and liberal, giving to 
hospitals, schools, fairs, and bazaars so lavishly that 
were it not for the “‘ Comptroller of the Currency ”’ her quar- 
terly allowance would be gone in a week, and there would 
be nothing left with which to clothe herself. 

The fundamental principle in the education of all Jap- 
anese women, from the highest to the lowest, is obedience. 
Through childhood, wifehood, motherhood, until she at- 
tains the position of mother-in-law, must she obey her elder 
brothers and sisters, her father and mother, her husband 
and husband’s mother. 

The Japanese girl leaves her own family, and in reality 
becomes a daughter of the house into which she marries. 
Her position is often not particularly pleasant, but years 
of habit make her life bearable, while she looks for- 
ward with Jonging to the time when she herself shall be 
in a position to be obeyed. The mother-in-law is an auto- 
crat so far as the wives of her sons are concerned. To 
her is rendered the most implicit obedience; the young 
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daughter-in-law may not pay or receive a visit without 
asking permission, neither may she correct her own chil- 
dren contrary to the wishes of the grandmotber. 

Old age is honored, and filial piety is the greatest of vir- 
tues. To such an extent is this carried that a man will 
sacrifice his wife, his children, to the wishes of his father or 
mother. Not long ago the papers told the story of a man 


who killed his wife, chopped up her liver, and fed it to his 


mother, in the hope that it would cure her of some malady 
which he feared was fatal. He and his wife had lived pleas- 
antly together, never having had any trouble or disagree- 
_ ment, but he thought it no crime, much less a great sacrifice, 
to take her life that he might prolong that of his mother. 
He could get another wife, but never another mother ! 

The ancient custom of blackening the teeth of married 
women, which at a still earlier date was followed by mar- 
ried men as well, is becoming obsolete. Most of those 
seen now are elderly women who still cling to the habits of 
their youth. Originally the object in thus disfiguring 
themselves and ruining their teeth—for they use a solution 
of iron to color them—was to make them so unattractive 
that no man save their husband would be drawn to them. 
Queer logic! If it drove other men away, why shouldn’t it 
disenchant the husband? 

The Japanese women all go once a week to the hair- 
dresser’s to have their long black locks arranged. They 
use great quantities of oil, and stiffen the hair with a ban- 
doline made from the shavings of a species of japonica- 
tree ; itis dressed in long loops arranged something like a 
double bowknot; it is slick and smooth and shiny, and 
in hot weather sends out a very disagreeable odor. 

They are so much given to the use of cosmetics that one 
writer says they “look like Twelfth Night queens done in 
pastry and white lead.” On festival days the faces and 
necks of little children are covered with a coat of white 
wash of some sort, with a dab of red paint stuck in the 
middle of the under lip. They use all these things boldly, 
without the slightest attempt to hide them or the idea that 
they are deceiving any one. 

The housekeeping of Japanese women is planned on 
very simple lines. Ordinarily they use few varieties of 
food, and these plainly cooked; when any number of 
guests are invited to dine, the entire meal is sent in from 
a restaurant, with servants to serve it. Each person has 
a small table to himself, upon which are placed the differ- 
ent courses, for they never eat but one thing at a time. 

Their beds are simply thick wadded comfortables spread 
upon the floor, with one or more of the same kind for cover- 
ing; their pillows are wooden or china blocks slightly 
curved at the top; into this block they lay their necks so 
as not to disturb their elaborate coiffures; in this manner 
they manage to keep the hair looking very well for several 
days, usually a week or more. 

Cupboards and closets with sliding screens are built into 
each house for the purpose of holding the futons or beds. 
These are quickly rolled up in the morning and put away ; 
the sliding screens, which usually inclose three sides of a 
house, are opened in a trice, and the whole place thor- 
oughly aired in a few minutes. At one end of the inevi- 
table veranda is an earthen, stone, or iron bow! filled with 
water, where the family in turn perform their ablutions. 

The women sleep either in the same kimonos they wear 
during the day or other colored ones ; this custom, and the 
absence of all bed and table linen, as well as underlinen, 
reduces the laundry-work to the smallest degree. They 
wash their cotton kimonos, and always in cold water. 
They seldom wash a garment whole, but rip the breadths 
apart and dry them on boards set up inthe sun. This 
does not necessitate as much labor as one might suppose, 
for they sew their seams with very coarse cotton, and with 
stitches the length of our basting stitches, so that the gar- 
ments are easily and quickly put together again. 

Were it not for the fact that they bathe once and some- 
times twice and three times a day, it would seem a filthy 
custom to wear colored clothes so long as they do without 
washing. But they keep their homes and their bodies 
immaculately clean ; in fact, the neatness of the Japanese 
would put the Dutch to shame. 
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The Criminal 


Vs. 


The Criminal Anthropologist 
By an Ex-Convict. 


We are trying to reform the criminal. Since the time 
of Pope Clement XI., in 1701, we have been carried on a 
curve of opinion concerning him and his treatment that js 
but reflective of all opinion. 

For nearly these two centuries we have labored, hon- | 
estly and earnestly, it is true, but uselessly labored, to un- 
derstand the nature of crime’s origin, and to conceive a 
right method to eradicate it. 

Pope Clement enunciated the following concept in the 
forenamed year, and caused it to be inscribed over the 
entrance of St. Michael’s Prison, for youthful offenders, in 
Rome: “ Parum est improvos coercere pense, nisi probos 
efficias disciplina” (It is folly to restrain by coercion 
unless you reform by good discipline). This is the base 
on which modern penologists and advanced prison disci- 
plinarians are attempting to solve the criminal problem ; 
yet there are two prominent facts to be noted in this rela- 
tion—crime 7s ; and, whether stationary or fluctuating, good 
discipline has not yet been discovered—the criminal is yet 
in need of reform. 

Why do we go on experimenting with this opinion and 
that opinion from decade into decade? Why do we go on 
making, unmaking, remaking, and progressing from one 
point of the circle until we come back to the same point? 
Is it not that we move on curves and not on straight lines, 
on views of opinion and not on the perspective of reason? 

Yes, we are trying to reform the criminal. We have 
reformed his surroundings in prison, provided him with 
wholesome abiding-places, wholesome food, mental and 
bodily, and wholesome labor—so it is argued. We are 
now in a second stage ; we are attempting to remake the 
criminal. Shall we succeed in our attempt? Decidedly — 
not, on present lines of progress. Why? Because we have 
no real conception of the origin of crime, and because a 
class of scientists has sprung into existence which says 
that the criminal is not in his right mind and body; he is 
abnormal, a diseased member of the body social—a fad, 
nothing more. We have in these latter days ascribed to 
ourselves an erudite perfection that claims that all knowl- 
edge must be, to be correct, put on a scientific base. We 
take the past as our teacher in many things; but here, 
we say, the past was wrong; as to the future, we are 
abreast of it. : 

The criminal 7s, says the criminal anthropologist; 
therefore let him be measured and let-it be found out why 
he is. Merely a concept; but what may or may not be 
deduced from it ? ee 

The modern idea of the criminal is pictured in fair out- 
lines by Dr. Way, State Physician at the Elmira Reforma- 
tory 

His [the criminal’s] malpractice has its origin in blunted 
or non-developed nervous areas, and is indicative of wrong- 
headedness. Whatever may be said of the motives and incen- 
tives that led to crime, the fact remains that the head of the 
criminal is wrong. . . . The typical criminal, be he young or 
old, is of a cast peculiarly his own. In conscience he is defi- 
cient ; his instincts are vicious; his power of self-control weak ; 
and he usually detests continuous labor. . . . The conditions 
that determine the particular description of crime are the char- 
acter of the instincts and of the temptation. 


We find that the criminal’s malpractice has its origin in 
abnormality. Is not gambling, or stock-speculating, or 
municipal corruption, or “lobbying,” or a thousand other 
things in the honest world, malpractice? Is not our whole 
business system based on malpractice? Emerson reflected 
his times fifty years ago in these words :” | 


The ways of trade are grown selfish to the borders of theft, 
and supple to the borders (if not beyond the ya of fraud. : 
I content myself with the fact that the general system ° 


2“ Physical and Industria] Training of Criminals.” 
2 Man the Reformer.”’ 
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our trade ... is a system of distrust, of concealment, of 
superior keenness, not of giving, but of taking advantage. 

A tender and very intelligent conscience [is] a disqualification 
for success. 


We make by distrust the thief and burglar and incendiary, 


and by our court and jail we keep him so. © 


Is this picture not the same as the one of to-day, greatly 
enlarged ? | 

Emerson knew nothing of criminal anthropology; Dr. 
Way knows something of it. 

Is the criminal’s head wrong, or is it like that of the 
business man? Is not this one, whether in Wall Street or 
in Baxter Street, deficient in conscience, vicious (what is 
-yice?), weak in self-control (save in one direction), labor- 
detesting? How many are there among the well-to-do— 
among any class of men—who would not detest being 
compelled to work at unaccustomed tasks, especially if the 
system was out of gear? Acriminal detests labor because 
he, like the son of the millionaire, has not been permitted 
to growup to doit. This in general. 

“Hypocrisy is a common vice, and all my information 
agrees as to the utter untruthfulness of the criminal, how- 
ever plausible his statements may be,” continues the 
physician. This is perfectly true; but has Dr. Way not 
mixed among honest folks? Truly, if he wants it to be 
understood that hypocrisy is a distinct characteristic of 
the typical criminal, or a criminal unqualified, then he is 
asking a thing that no observant man will grant. Hypoc- 
risy is on every side—in the church,-in the home, on the 
street—yea, the hypocrisy of untruthfulness. Who knows 
itnot? Dr. Way must be ararity among men, or else a 
very misinformed student of the world of to-day. 

‘“ The criminal,” he further remarks, “ has neither sym- 
pathy for others, nor the sense of duty.” True in the 
main ; but one student of honest folk knows many among 
them who are likewise situate. | 

Referring to the criminal’s self-control again, or his 
‘ack of it, Dr. Way remarks that the criminal has not 
sufficient of it ‘ to accommodate himself to the society in 
which he has to live, and so promote his own self-interest 
_in the long run.” This is a remarkable expression. It 
evinces, if true, that the criminal has a moral sense. He 
is not far-sighted enough, has not sufficient self-control, to 
be as other men are—selfish. And in this one word lies 
the whole philosophy of the social problem. Once let it 
be grasped that, so long as society acts on self-interested 
principles, no solution of the social problem is going to be 
made. Forefather wit must be cast aside, and a recon- 
struction of ideas on reason (knowledge), not on opinion 
(fallacy), be inaugurated. 

As the criminal is thus conceived, so the criminal anthro- 
pologist takes him and (apparently) analyzes him. 

Lombroso, the recognized fount of wisdom of criminal 
anthropology here and in Europe, thoroughly believes 
that he has established a science out of crime indirectly, 
directly of the criminal. But other scientists of equal 
eminence have overthrown his deductions, his principal 
antagonist being Topinard. Knight, Letourneau, Marre, 
Correy, and others also deduce “facts” at variance with 
those Lombroso seeks to establish. There is not a peg 


for the Italian scientist to stand upon—when the crowd of. 


his opponents is standing around. 


Criminal anthropology has afflicted the English. Have- 


‘ock Ellis took Lombroso and a few of this gentleman’s 
disciples, and had a work framed on their deduction. It 
was published in New York last year. This present year 
an American has brought out a work on “ Criminology ” 
embodying in its every detail Lombroso’s ‘“‘ Uomo Delin- 
quente ’—The Criminal, the title of Mr. Ellis’s work. 

Now, there is an antagonism against reform and an 
antagonism against fallacy. 
that here assails the deductions of Lombroso. 

Lombroso has made a fad of his latest fashion. He 
Proves something to his own prejudice and suavely evades 
the arguments of his opponents. 

Lombroso finds an “ equivalent of crime ” in plants and 
animals, not including man as an animal. 

He finds that some plants catch—steal—insects, as 
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It is this latter antagonism 


gi! 


‘ 'Venus’s fly-trap.”” He finds that monkeys, cats, pigeons, 
bees, and ants are robbers. 

He finds that animals are repentant, fear punishment, 
and the like. 

He finds that murder among animals is of antipathy, old 
age, an overplus of rage, from passion, love, and pain. 

He finds characteristics among animals that are found 
in criminals—aggregation, idleness—“ pour éviter une 
fatigue ou pour se procurer un avantage.” 

He finds that alcoholic drinks, food, climate, the antip- 
athy to change or novelty (misonéisme) are incentives to 
“crime” among animals as they are (?) among men. 
Because all these things are found in the animal king- 
dom (man debarred), then, because man discovers the 
same, he is a criminal, nonconformable to society. 

He touches not antagonistic presentments to his ideas, 
or but briefly. ‘It is well to avow,” he declares, “ there 
is a continuity, an insensible connection, of many acts we 
call criminal (in animals) with those which do not consti- 
tute crime with mankind, . . . as the thefts of monkeys ; 
the murders of ants may, to a certain point, enter into the 
category of murder accomplished on the battle-field ; of 
that whose aim is the acquirement [conguéte] of food, or 
which results in the struggle for existence.” * 

He fails to see that here he has entirely overthrown his - 
primary position—that crime is a disease, and not a con- 
ditional outgrowth of society. j 

The editor of the French edition—Letourneau, an eth- 
nographer and sociologist of wide reading—says, in the 
preface to that edition : ‘‘ Le criminel—né serait, sirement 
tré3-rare, s’il n’etait créé par la societé elle méme.” Le- 


tourneau grasps the true condition of the origin of crime. 


He has studied other subjects than criminal anthropology. 
Lombroso, however, will have none of ethnography. 
Having posited his premise, he proceeds to argue from 

cosmic (climatic), social, and individual standpoints. 

He says that meteorology influences to crime, that 
social conditions indirectly induce crime, and that the 
criminal as an individual is suz generis. ; 

He says that the criminal is defective in some way or 
other—in height, weight, formation, physiognomy, and the 
like. : 

He says a distinct characteristic of the criminal is tattoo- 
ing ; that his gait, appearance, “‘non-endurance of pain,” 
his “cellular” inscribings, all indicate that he is either 
physically or mentally (including morally) defective. 

But all his deductions are sifted by Topinard and others, 


and they drop into the sea of instability. 


Topinard found the same characteristics Lombroso dis- 
covered in the criminal to be equally the characteristics of 
honest: people—often to the advantage of the criminal in 
the comparison. 

Illustrative of this is the incident that took place at the 
Congress of Criminal Anthropologists held in Paris in 
1889. Lombroso produced the skull of Charlotte Corday, 
the slayer of Marat, and maintained that it was the skull 
of a typical criminal. Topinard maintained the reverse— 
that it was a typical citizen’s skull. 

When criminal anthropology shall have become indeed a 
science, it will base its deductions solely on sociological 
grounds. It will prove that crime is the outcome of con- 
ditional law, made such by antecedent robbery. 

It is useless, therefore, to go on attempting to reform, 
remake the criminal simply because a curve of opinion has 
said he is abnormal. Reform, remake the conditions from 
which he springs, and he will not need remaking. 

Quoting Emerson again: “ Let an affection flow out to 
our fellows; it will operate in a day the greatest of all 
revolutions.” 


1 **T?> Homme Criminel, par Letourneau,” p. 27. 


Truths we sincerely and heartily believe govern our 
whole life. Inwrought and powerful convictions of any 


kind mold the character of a man, whether for good or 
ill. Consequently, our beliefs are the real factors in our 
history.— Word and Work. 
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Travels with a Donkey in Brittany 
By Katharine DeForest 


It must not be imagined from the title at the head of 
this article that these travels were of a very ambitious or 
extended nature. Strict adherence to truth might impel 
one to say, ‘‘ A travel with a donkey.” In fact, it may as 
well be explained at the outset that the name is chosen 
from simple devotion to Robert Louis Stevenson and his 
“ Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes,” rather than 
from any appropriateness to the subject in hand. 

There is something flattering in our vanity in imagining 
ourselves following in the footsteps of those who do the 
things we fain would do, even if we only follow them from 
afar. And when it is a question of travel—I doubt whether 
even Robert Louis Stevenson had a more traveled feeling 
at the end of his experiences than we had at the end of 


ours. There is something about journeying with a donkey 
that gives one that sensation. A little of it goes a long 
way. 


Our donkey was an inheritance that we came into with 
a cottage that we took for the summer in Brittany. This 
cottage was not at Quimper, or Pont Aven, or Pouldu, or 
any of the places where it ought to have been, in Lower 
Brittany. It was in the North, in a charming little village 
by the sea, but which had the unregenerate taste to be 
only half a mile from a place where there were yachts and 
a casino. 

The village was called St. Enogat, and it was nothing 
but a group of gray cottages clustering around a little gray 


church with such a long, sloping roof and quaint bell. — 
shaped tower that it had a motherly, protecting look, like 


a hen gathering its brood under its wings. All the roofs 
. of the cottages were overgrown with moss and lichens, 
from which sprang tiny pink and purple blossoms, and the 
narrow streets were bordered with stone walls, over which 
clambered nasturtiums and blackberry vines and roses. 


When we looked out of the window the first morning | 
and had exhausted the walks in the neighborhood, from 


after our arrival, we could have fancied ourselves in the 
English Lake District. The cottages gave the same effect 
of being hewn out of natural bowlders, and before them 
were the same little gardens full of old-fashioned flowers 
that we had seen about Lake Windermere. But in a mo- 
ment the bells for matins began ringing, and then a priest 


came walking down the road, and then followed another, and - 


then another, their long black figures scattered irregularly 


between the high walls, making one think of notes in a bar 


of music ; and with these priests the illusion of England 
vanished. 


Our cottage itself had once belonged to a curé, and it was 


divided, after the manner of cottages in Brittany, into two 
halves, one half for man and the other for his beast—mean- 
ing the cow and the donkey. We called it, not “the cot- 


tage by the sea,” but the cottage by the écurie—the French 
word seeming to give to the stable half of it a pleasing 


remoteness. 
Nevertheless, we were on the most intimate and confi- 
dential terms with our four-footed friends, especially the 


donkey, who seemed of a particularly sociable and friendly 


turn of mind. He had been brought up with that inde- 
pendence and self-respect that are peculiar to Breton 
donkeys ; and he had other characteristic Breton traits as 
well, He was fond of dreaming, of ruminating. One who 
knows anything about the Breton peasant knows that he 
is distinguished for his imagination—contemplation—resig- 
nation—meditation—all that sort of thing that ends in 
‘*‘tion”’—and that these are given 
for his slowness, which is his leading characteristic ; inertia 
being, after all, the greatest force. | 

We had abundant opportunity of realizing this when we 
were first getting settled in our “cottage by the écurze,”’ 
Nothing we ordered ever came home when we expected it. 
One morning it was the cups and saucers we had sent for 
to Paris, through the village “ porcelain merchant,” and 
we all made a pilgrimage to that individual’s establish- 
ment to find out what the matter was. 

We found him standing in the door in his blue blouse, 
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like some figure in a primitive picture, looking dreamily 
into space. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said the French-speaking member of ou; 
party, “it occurred to me this morning that to-day was the 


day when you had promised to send me my cups and 


saucers.” 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” said the porcelain merchant, solemnly, 
“your thought has crossed my own.” 

“Well, Monsieur, and what has been the result of the 
crossing of my thought with your own?” 

“The result has been, Mademoiselle, that you will have 
your porcelain to-morrow.” 

And it was always to-morrow. The Breton not only 
takes all the timie there is, but he encroaches on eternity, 


His influence seems to have extended to everything 
about him, animate and inanimate, and it was not at al] — 


surprising that our donkey should have caught the general 


spirit of the place. 


There was no garden on his side of the cottage, and we 
He invariably 
dropped in for afternoon tea, which we had out-of-doors 


in fine weather ; and anything more pastoral than our sen- 


timents as we sat in that peaceful, secluded spot among 
our old-fashioned flowers, with the de asleep in the sun. 


shine, could not be imagined outside of the “ Vicar of - 
Wakefield.” 


If we had only been content to let things go on that 
way! But it was ambition that was our undoing. Phaeton 
wished to drive the chariot of the sun—we wished to drive 
the donkey. 

On the surface, to drive the donkey would seem to be 
the proper thing. There was a donkey-cart, and it was 
plain enough that where there was a cart it must have been 
intended that at times a donkey should be attached to it. 
Besides, everybody else drove donkeys—that is, all the 
inhabitants of the soil, the yachting and casino-going 
members of the community, who occasionally patronized — 
more sophisticated steeds, not counting, of course. 

After we had got thoroughly acquainted with the country 


time to time confused murmurings might have been heard 
to arise in our midst, of a nature something like this: “I 
always did like the idea of a donkey-cart, it’s so safe ;” or, 
“If one wants to pick flowers, a donkey will always s/and.” 
And the end of it all was that one afternoon at one o’clock 
there stood before our door our trustful and confiding 
friend, ruthlessly torn from his slumbers and forced into 
his armor, including the attachment of the cart behind, 


while around him stood most of the population of the vil- 
lage. 
Perhaps it may not be irrelevant to state that one thing 
we had found it difficult to become accustomed to in Brit- 
tany was the pleasing publicity that attached to all our 
actions. Swelldom evidently did as it pleased. The 
peasants let it come and go and paid no heed to its vaga- 
ries. But we lived in the cottage of Monsieur le Curé ; we 
belonged to the people, and our smallest movements were 
considered worthy of notice. _ 

Was Alice sketching, “ Tiens, Mademoiselle has done 
the cottage of old Yvon,” would come from a blue blouse 
looking over her shoulder. | 

“Ts it like ?” Alice would ask, humbly. 

“ Y-e-s, it’s li-ke,” this in a doubtful, only half-approving 
tone; “but Mademoiselle has put in no smoke. 
Yvon’s chimney smokes so much that it would seem more 
natural if Mademoiselle would put a little smoke into the 
picture.” 

Everything we did received the same amount of flattering 
attention, and it is not to be supposed that so important an 
event as the starting off of ces dames with M. le Curé’s 4n¢ 
could be allowed to pass with indifference. For the mo- 
ment we absorbed the entire attention of the open //a 
upon which our cottage windows looked. 

And our //ace was just about large enough for a stage. 
In the center was a huge granite cross, and the two tty 
shops on either side, in one of which were sold fish-nets an¢ 
“ rouennerie ” and in the other tobacco and “ berlingots 
and postage-stamps, we had never been able to make see™ 
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like real shops. All the commercial transactions of the 
village were done in the open air outside, for that matter, 
and under our window flitted a constant procession of cos- 
_tumed figures, like the chorus in an opéra comique. 

The Breton of the north wears no distinctive costume. 
At the most the only characteristic note in his dress is his 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, with a band and long 
streamer of black velvet. But about the neighborhood of 
St. Malo and the seaport towns drift all sorts of strolling 
exotic figures. Now it is a band of bronzed fishermen 
home from Iceland, now it is a group of bright-colored 
Spaniards who have strolled up the coast ; one day it was 
a bridal party from Morbihan, the little mariée in a quaint 
full black skirt and an old-fashioned white silk shawl fas- 
tened with orange-blossoms, while there were clusters of 
orange-blossoms in the thick braids of her hair. | 

So, when we walked through the crowd standing about 
and took our places in the donkey-cart, there seemed an 
importance to our action scarcely warranted by the thing 
itself. 

‘It reminds me of the ‘ Joyous Haymakers’ in ‘ Friend 
Fritz,’’? remarked one of our trio. She took her place 
proudly on the front seat, the rest of us squeezed ourselves 
into as much room as the books and baskets and sketching 


things stuffed in behind deigned to leave us, and then the 


would-be driver took up the reins in her best thorough. 
bred manner, and there came a moment of breathless ex- 
pectancy as we waited for the donkey to start. 
_ But to start was precisely what he did not do. In fact, 
the idea of such a thing never seemed to have occurred to 
him. He stood in his usual attitude of peaceful medita- 
tion, looking at the sea, and paying no more attention to 
our trivial movements than if we had been the idle wind. 

The driver tried her whip; no more response than 
if she had brought it down upon the tawny mane of 
the sea. Then we all expostulated, and threatened, and 
cajoled ; we might as well have talked to the empty air. 
To go forward we could not; to go back we were ashamed ; 
and so we sat, also in meditation, the character of which I 
will not characterize ; and we also gazed at the sea. 

And then, strange to relate, as though he had been 
Isaac Watts, or some other moral instructor trying to in- 
culcate a lesson of tranquillity and repose into our restless 
nineteenth-century souls, no sooner had we apparently re- 
signed ourselves to sit still than the donkey made up his 
mind to move. He waved his long ears, threw about his 
tail, and then, with a jerk, as though he had been suddenly 
galvanized into action, he gave a forward plunge and went 
off on a mad gallop. 3 

Our first sensation was one of intense relief. At least 
the dne could go. We had heard of donkeys that did not. 


They kicked, and rolled, and lay down in the sand. To 


be sure, ours did not seem to stand too much upon the 
order of his going, but that could be easily explained. 
There was probably something exciting, exhilarating, about 
finding himself once more in active life, as it were. When 
he had become accustomed to the sensation he would 
moderate his transports and assume that careless gait that 
we had been led to suppose was a donkey characteristic. 
No one ever heard of an de whose favorite pace was a 
gallop. So we held on to the sides of the cart and looked 
a‘ the scenery. 

Brittany scenery at first is deceptive. Some French 
writer says that one’s first impressions of the poetic Brit- 
_ tany are that it is only the meager elder sister of the 
picturesque Normandy. It is flat, and one misses at first 
the particularly fresh, smiling physiognomy of the rest of 
France. But after a while the ¢ristesse that is the peculiar 
distinction of the country takes hold and fascinates one. 


It is a little corner of the world left untouched, just as it 


Came from the hands of the Creator. It has the charm of 


the sea, of forests, of everything intact and primitive. _ 

On one side was the sea, the dreamy sea of Brittany, 
Whose waters are mingled with those of the Gulf Stream, 
so that a faint mist always bathes it in the sunshine, in an 
atmosphere of pale rose or violet or gold. In the distance 
St, Malo, gray and fairy-like, looked like one of those 
legendary Cities that one beholds in a mirage; while the 
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tide rolled in almost at our feet against great masses of 
brown and mossy green and dull-red rocks. The donkey 
stopped, and, without a word of expostulation, we sat drink- 
ing in the loveliness of the picture, almost wishing we 
could sit there forever. 

And this was precisely what the donkey would have had 
us do. Before he had made up his mind to go on we had 
almost counted the rocks whose dull reds and greens and 
browns we had been so enthusiastic about a short time 
before ; we almost knew the number of tourists that picked 
their way in a given time over the sands to visit the grave 
of Chateaubriand, which we could see in the distance on 
its lonely rock near St. Malo. 

We made up our minds if the donkey ever moved again to 
turn his face homeward and go back ignominiously to our 
garden ; and just at that moment he started off at such a 
brisk and airy pace that all our courage revived. 

He dashed through the streets of Dinard. dashed past 
the quay where the yachts and the “Mon Frére Yves” 
and all the other fishing-boats and things we wanted to 
look at were lying, and dashed on until he had turned 
away from the sea. Then, when he had reached the long, 
hot, dusty stretch of road that lies between Dinard and the 
woods, about the old manor-house of the Vicomté, he 
changed his gait to a slow, funereal walk, and, when he went. 
at all, from that he never varied during the entire afternoon. 

At any time during the next three hours our cart might. 
have been seen plodding along that stretch of road,. 
the sun beaming down upon three very resigned-looking 
females, while before them marched a determined and 
resolute-looking quadruped, his whole bearing expressing 
ill-concealed triumph. 

Still, none of us proposed to go home. So long as the 
donkey went, we went too; and it was not until, just 
in sight of the Vicomté, the dxe evidently stopped “ for 
good” that we ventured to compare our inward sentiments — 
on the subject of our drive. 

He had stopped at a time of day when such a course of 
action—or inaction—on his part might be truthfully called 
disquieting. We had quite learned by that time that he 
was a person of no prejudices. It was evidently imma- 
terial to him where he passed the night; but it could not 
be said that it was so to us. Darkness was meant to give 
us an opportunity for getting rid of those “cares that in- 
fest the day,” to which the poet alludes so feelingly, and 
there was small chance of our doing that if we set up our 
Arabian tent in a donkey-cart on the public highway! 
That the night would be filled with music we could not 
doubt, but, alas! we asked ourselves, what kind of music? 

We tried once more all the feeble expedients for making 
donkeys go that are current traditions in the world’s his- 
tory. We talked, expostulated, threatened. But nothing 
did any good. The ze evidently did not understand our 
language, we did not understand his, and we finally ceased 
our unfruitful efforts and patiently awaited his royal 
pleasure. 

He kept on with his meditations, and we kept on sit- 
ting there, just wondering whether it was to be forever, 
when those gods that watch over the fortunes of wandering 
mortals sent a messenger to our aid. 

It must be confessed that at first we did not recognize 
him as a messenger of the gods. He came in the guise of 
a very small boy, clad in a quaint, old-fashioned blue blouse 
such as has been worn by little French peasant boys 
ever since the foundation of the world, while on his head 
was a dilapidated straw hat like that of the little street 
gamin anywhere. He came walking toward us at the head of 
a train of other small boys, all more or less like himself, and 
he gave us one look, and took in the situation at a glance. 

know how to make a donkey go, I do,” he said, 
patronizingly. He was apparently addressing his satellites. 
He paid no attention to any one else. 

‘‘T know this donkey,” he added, patting the dze’s nose 
and giving him a wisp of grass. ‘I won a race with him 
once at the Casino of Dinard.” 


We returned in triumph, our new-found friend on the 
back of his old acquaintance. We read glory in his eyes, 
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as well as sous. In the door of the post-office stood our 
friend and benefactor, Madame des Portes. 

“Where did you ladies pick up that little gamin there?” 
she asked, as she saw us, with an amused twinkle in her eye. 

“‘Oh, we found him,” we answered. “ He said he knew 
how to faire marcher un ane.” | 

“‘ Humph !” said Madame des Portes, with a little sniff. 
“‘ For my part, I prefer to faire marcher des gens intelli- 
gents.” 

And we decided that we did too. 


& 
The Spectator 


It was ona morning early in May that the Spectator took a 
path which crossed the brush-pasture back of his cottage and 
led into the deep woods beyond. The pasture was full of the 
triumphant life of spring. Bluebirds, thrushes, and warblers 
paused in their hurried flitting to and fro and perched on con- 
venient cherry-twigs, stopping just long enough to pour outa 
note or two of gladness, as if, in spite of great press of business, 
they could hold it in their swelling little hearts and throats no 
longer. Some calves frisked about, delighted with this green, 
sunshiny world. In low, shaded spots succulent shoots were 
bursting through the rich loam. Wake-robins, red and white 
and pink, flecked the short grass growing between the clumps of 
bushes. There was an all-pervading sense of moisture and 
warmth. The Spectator halted a moment to look around, rest- 
ing his hand on the flat top of a hemlock stump; instantly his 
fingers were brushed by the tiny wing of a wren that had hidden 


her treasure—four little, round, pink eggs—in a crevice of the | 


stump, and now had been frightened from her nest. 

The Spectator moved on along the path, and was glad to get 
into the shade of the woods. From his shoulder hung a fish- 
basket, and he carried a short trout-pole. The path was as 
broad as an ox-sled ; for earlier that spring it had been used by 
sugar-makers who tapped a natural maple orchard growing far 
back in the woods. Already the ugly marks where the sled-run- 
ners had cut into the loam were hidden by the delicate green of 
forest plants. The Spectator had walked for some time when 
there sounded the pleasant plash of water. Soon glimpses were 
had of a small brook that made its way low down among mossy 
bowlders from the sides of which it had washed the earth. Only 
glimpses could be had, for at times the stream flowed beneath the 
surface of the ground; and often, where it came up again, the ever- 
greens, which grew thickly here, spread their broad lower boughs 
over it with jealous care, as if the little pools were the chosen 
baths of Titania and her attendants. The Spectator left the 
path and followed the stream. Suddenly it grew larger, and the 
cause was apparent. A large forest spring had contributed its 
waters to the brook, making a miniature Falls of Montmorency 
as it crept down to the furrowed brink of an overhanging rock 
and then leaped to the dancing pool below. 

With this accession the stream became more venturesome, 

and, seeking for a less impeded view of the world, flowed into a 


little meadow. A space of perhaps two acres in extent was. 


nearly bare of trees and covered by long, rank grass. Despite 


its pastoral look, it was not a clearing made by man; it was an 
old beaver meadow, and the semicircular ridge which marked © 


the site of the dam could easily be traced. Though the pond 
had vanished with the busy teeth that kept the dam in repair, 
yet only a few trees had sprung out of the mud from which the 
water had receded. The place had so civilized a look, was so 
foreign to the surrounding forest, that one half expected to come 
across the ruined cabin of some pioneer farmer. But there were 
no signs of a dwelling, unless several little moss-grown eleva- 


tions were the remains of beaver houses. The brook, sparkling — 


in the sun, ran through the grass in a broad channel, and was 


bordered and partially dammed by sand-bars and banks of mud. | 
_ was reached, and the Spectator took a path that followed the 


Two little spotted sandpipers, who were shy and conscious enough 
to be a newly wedded pair, had set up housekeeping in the secluded 
meadow; they trotted over the bright sand watching this intruder 
with anxious eyes. Below the old dam was a pool, and when 
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the Spectator dropped his line into it, a trout, that had lurked 
under the bank like some kind of a bright-colored tropical spider, 
darted out and dragged the bait into its retreat. The fish caught 
from this pool seemed to be bleached by the sun, their lower 
sides being barred with gold instead of with red—the usual 
color of the trout in forest brooks. 

@ 

The stream plunged into the deep forest again, and soon was 
flowing through a narrow ravine where it formed many deep 
pools by the sides of rocks and under the roots of trees. These 
promised joy to the fisherman, and the Spectator (who was am.- 
bitious to be also a Piscator) crept up to the pools as carefully 
as he could and cast the baited hook lightly into the water. For 
the trout, as it floats in its chosen pool, head up-stream and tail 
gently waving, has the eyes of a hawk and is nearly as shy, 
Once there was a splash down-stream, and the Spectator, crawl- 
ing to a bushy evergreen and peering beyond it, saw a brother 
fisherman—the otter. His methods of fishing were different, 
He would leap into a pool, making all the splash possible; the 
fish would dash out of it.and into the shallow water, often not 
more than an inch or two deep. Here they were in plain sight, 
and were bewildered and impeded by the stones lying in th 
shallow channel. The otter sprang after them with Gender 
quickness, and rarely failed of catching one of the confused fish. 
Another fisherman was sailing overhead and making the ravine 
ring with his rattling cry. The kingfisher has a more easy and 
(as would naturally follow) a more unreliable way of fishing. 
The Spectator watched this one dive half a dozen times into the 
brook, and only once did it rise with a fish in its strong beak. 


Now the ravine widened a little, but did not become any the 


less dark ; indeed, its wildness and gloom were increased. The 
‘stream was shaded by a close-set though varied forest. 
trees and maples and beeches grew with interlacing branches, 


Spruce- 


while here and there the giant trunks of shaggy hemlocks tow- 
Grotesque excrescences showed on the damp lower 


old and dying, broad, fan-shaped fungi sprang from the spongy 
wood. On the under side these fungi were smooth and often 
beautiful with shades of red and yellow; above they were 
seamed with many wrinkles—the crow’s-feet of the -aged trees. 
Among the tree-trunks, often wedged tightly between them, 


‘were great bowlders, dark and moss-covered and stained with 
moisture. 
top thatched with moss and creeping vines. 
one side of its base, and here was an unusually deep hole from 
which the Spectator caught his biggest trout. 
_swarthy redness and very voracious. 


One rock rose square and smooth, big as a house, its 
The stream washed 


They were of a 
In spite of their size and 
energy, the Spectator was not sorry to leave the deep pool; the 
top of the big rock seemed too suitable a lurking-place for a lynx 
or panther. But no living thing was visible save a bloodthirsty- 
looking little mink which crept to the sodden, moss-covered top 
of a stone in the brook’s bed and glared for a moment, then 
scurried through the water and into its den beneath the bank. 
The b:ook had lost its pleasant gurgle and struggled on sullenly, 
fighting its way around the bases of bowlders, and, when freed, 
leaping forward in a series of cascades, as if in a hurry to get 
away. 

The Spectator, too, was not sorry to hurry on and soon to find 
himself where the banks of the stream were less gloomy. The 
lake was not far distant, and now the brook began to flow gently 
through a low alluvial plain where there were many little mead- 
ows of wild grass interspersed with thickets of alder and choke- 
cherry. Ash-trees grew here, and the graceful swamp elm. - 
Birds like those in the brush-pasture filled the thickets, and 
once a passenger pigeon shot over the Spectator’s head as !t 
winged swiftly back to some nesting-place in the deep woods. 
Patches of raspberry bushes were scattered about, growing 
rank and thick; from one dense patch came the sharp, wild 
clucking of a mother grouse. Before long the shore of the lake 


bank and led to his cottage. The sun was high, and all nature 
was taking its nooning ; the morning sounds were subdued into 
a low, drowsy hum that was an invitation to rest. 
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The Home 


Some Sins of the Good 


The burdens and anxieties which we compel others to 
bear because of our thoughtlessness and selfishness are 
among the sins of which we rarely repent, because we so 
rarely recognize them. Many conscientious people often, by 
overwork or through disobedience of the laws of health, 
bring on illnesses which impose burdens on others for a 
greater or less period of time, and see the error of their 
ways only when it is too late; for when physical suffering 
calls a halt on the activities, they are forced to consider 
others. The selfishness of good and intelligent people is 
hard to understand and hard to bear, because there seems 
no reason for the blindness that is leading them to the 
personal disaster which compels others to suffer both in 
body and mind—in mind because of sympathy with suffer- 
ing in body because of the exhaustion which is the result of 
anxiety and care as well as of physical weariness. Wives will 
ignore every symptom that indicates exhaustion, refuse to 
rest for lack of time, and yet know that at no distant date 
they will be laid aside, not only useless, but a cause of 
anxiety and suffering to others. Husbands will refuse to 
consider their physical condition until disease has laid 
them aside, and what should have been days of rest 
become weeks or months of suffering and anxiety. Sons 
and daughters too old to be controlled like little children 
will, by excess of work or pleasure, or both, turn the house 
into a hospital and the inmates into nurses before they 
realize how far they have violated the laws of health and 
of ethics. : 

When we realize how closely every home, especially 
every intelligent home, is connected with the world of work 
and of progress, and that the interruption of illness affects 


as many circles as there are interests represented in the 


family, we begin to value properly not only the health of 
the individual but that of the family, and there comes to us 
a sense of the closeness of the tie, the dependence that is 
inseparable from the fact that we are links in a chain. 
Our tendency is to consider ourselves units. We are units 
in a moral sense, but in a moral sense only. In every 
effort of life except in that of the development of personal 
character we are bound together so closely that the small- 
est relation of affairs is linked to a past and a future—not 
only our past and future, but that of all having the remot- 
est connection with our affairs. | 

Health is oftentimes a matter of moral perception. It 
is the full realization of the necessity of a sound body if 
one would have a sound mind, for it is the sound mind 
that keeps a moral balance and sees the true relations of 
men, of things, of efforts. Overwork is more often the sin 
of zeal without knowledge than of intelligence; it is the 
blindness ‘of selfishness that fails of recognizing the rights 


of others, 
Day by Day 


Charge not thyself with the weight of a year, 
Child of the Master faithful and dear. 
Choose not the cross for the coming week, 
For that is more than He bids thee seek. 


Bend not thine arms for to-morrow’s load— 
Thou may’st leave that to thy gracious God. 
Daily only He saith to thee, 

“‘ Take up thy cross, and follow me.” 


— Selected. 
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be demanded of the circles in which she moves. 


Scholarships for Women 


By Alice Leonard Gaule 


No country seems to owe more to its women than America 
does, nor to owe to them so much of what is best in social insti- 
tutions and in the beliefs that govern conduct. 


These are the final words of Bryce in his chapter “ The 
Position of Women” in his “ American Commonwealth.” 
They express the opinion of a man widely versed in the 
comparative study of the constitutions and institutions ox 
many countries. The greater proportion of American men 
as well as women will find it a fair judgment of women’s 
activity if they recall the participation of women in the devel- 
opment of the Abolitionist movement, in the temperance 
agitation, and in the direction they have given to the phil- 
anthropic and educational work of the country. 

How have women attained such a position and influence 
in America, whereas their condition in Europe even among 
It is partly due 
to the freedom accompanying them to the New World, 
partly to the release from the trammels of old traditions; 
but it is chiefly due to their own energy developed and 
strengthened by the hardships of a new country and cli- 
mate. Further, they are in general, in non-professional cir- 
cles, the better educated of the two sexes, for the average 
man is so fully occupied with business and the practical 
cares of every-day life that he is glad to leave the pursuit 
of ideal occupations to women, to whom his business suc- 
cess gives the necessary leisure. Hence, woman’s opinion 
has come to be of importance in social matters. Her opin- 
ion determines, to a large extent, the degree of culture to 
It makes 
the character of learning superficial or thorough, according 
to the manner in which her own education was conducted. 
Thus she forms, to a certain degree, the opinion of the 
masses in educational matters. Where questions of phi- 
lanthropy have come in contact with politics, the influence 
of women on public opinion has been directly felt. Their 
indirect influence, even on politics, through their position 
as wives, mothers, and teachers, is not to be ignored, 
especially where men and women stand on nearly the same 
intellectual level. Whether direct or indirect, their influ- 
ence on public opinion is certainly a significant element 
in the development of our country. Mr. Bryce says of 


-public opinion: ‘‘Towering over Presidents and State 


Governors, over Congress and State legislatures, over con- 
ventions and the vast machinery of party, public opinion 
stands out in the United States as the great source of 
power, the master of servants who tremble before it.” 

When women begin to play an important part in the 
formation of this sovereign opinion, it is no more than 
the future safety and happiness of our country may reason- 
ably demand of them that they fit themselves with all 
their native energy, aided and abetted by every material 
advantage, for this high and responsible task. Have 
women done anything to equip themselves for this duty? 
Yes, we answer, for in no country in the world have wo- 
men done more or are they still doing more for themselves 
in the way of education than in Amegjica, and it is chicfly 
owing to their personal efforts in this direction that so 
many educational advantages are now theirs. But the 
very fact that they have won so much has helped them to 
realize their inadequacy to the tasks lying in wait for them. 
At present it is the teachers who feel their deficiency 
most keenly ; then come those who are engaged in philan- 
thropic work, either as agitators for social reforms who feel 
the necessity of defending their positions logically and 
with the surety of a well-grounded knowledge, or as lead- 
ers of educational movements that are to incite the minds 
of the masses to the attainment of a higher culture. 

What is the best school for the development of those 
qualities upon which a sound public opinion is based? An 
institution in which the students are taught to draw their 
own conclusions from the phenomena coming under their 
individual observation ; in other words, wherever original 
research is carried on under competent direction. Where 
are the institutions in which this principle is the active 
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principle? It might and should be the underlying princi- 
ple of all school ttaining ; for what kind of education can 
better fit a person for life and all its emergencies than that 
which enables him to compass the essential facts of the situ- 
ation, and to base the opinion upon which he is to act on 
the facts and not onthe opinion of others—though this may 
certainly be useful in modifying his own conclusions? The 
superiority of original research to other methods of mental 
training lies herein, that it teaches us to draw conclusions 
from facts hitherto unknown or but partially known, and 
concerning which there is no possibility of borrowing an 
opinion. It tends to develop a broad and liberal view of 
the subject in hand, for, if the investigator be honest, he 
will test and prove his opinion from every side by the facts 
of his investigation, thus learning the relative value of his 
phenomena ; he will also gradually learn that his opinion 
may after all be true only in par‘, and that the opinion of 
another concerning the same phenomena may also be par- 
tially true, though apparently hostile to his own opinion. 
Having once grappled with the foundation facts of one 
series of phenomena, the investigator is apt to look upon 
other phenomena in the same spirit, thus overcoming the 
superficiality of hs general culture. Whoever has felt the 
inspiration of contact with nature in one set of phenomena 
will be spurred on to widen his contact with her in every 
direction. Hence original research may widen and deepen 


the general culture so helpful in social life and its compli- 


cated relations. 

A physician educated to observe the phenomena of dis- 
ease with his own understanding, and not pedantically 
after some memorized schedule, will be more carefully 


observant of all the causes of disease in the patient, and 


of the conditions in his surroundings which might be favor- 
able to it. He will seek to find in the conditions and 
causes of many similar cases the elements common to all 
cases of a certain type. In this way he may discover 
some essential characteristic of a disease hitherto unknown, 
and thus prepare the way for a scientific remedy. The 
teacher educated to think out a problem for herself will be 
able so to frame the facts which she has to present to younger 
minds that they may learn to draw their own conclusions. 
She will teach her pupils, not merely to memorize the facts 


presented to them, but to analyze and test the quality of 


the opinions handed down to them. It will lead the 
teacher to lay greater stress on the general underlying 


truths, trusting to the maturing intellect of the pupil to 


retain the minor facts according as they have a particular 
value for him in his particular lines of life. 
themselves enthusiastic in the pursuit of knowledge in 


every direction, will be inspiring teachers—teachers whose 


influence will always be for good. The seeds of the 
knowledge they implant may one day help the pupil to 


forget petty cares in the pursuit of further knowledge. 


They will teach him that knowledge is pleasant for its own 
sake, since all knowledge must one day lead to the greater 
happiness of his fellow-men. Pupils who come from these 
teachers will be little prone to adopt public opinion merely 
because it is the opinion of the majority. They will be 
the men and women who serve as wholesome checks to 
demagogism or tyranny in any form. They will, in what- 
ever sphere of life, be the members of society who help to 
raise the level of culture in their respective circles. 

The greater proportion of the teachers in the United 
States are women. Have women the means of obtaining 
this valuable training? There is no doubt that it should, 
above all, be an essential part of their preparation, since their 
brains have not been trained for centuries to think inde- 
pendently. 

As yet it is difficult for a woman to enjoy such an edu- 
cation. Not only are the chief institutions where actual 
investigation is carried on under competent guidance 
closed to them in America, but there has also been little 
done in the way of scholarships to encourage them in this 
direction. 

American women have felt this need since the women’s 
colleges began to initiate them into the sacred realm of 
learning. A large proportion of the graduates of the col- 
leges for women begin to teach soon after leaving college, 


Such teachers, 
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some because they are forced by circumstances to provide 
for their own wants and do not feel drawn to any other 
profession or trade; others because their parents have 


_ given all they can or feel inclined to give for purely mental 


training, and they look upon teaching as a stimulus to 


intellectual. life ; a few because they wish to test their zea] 


for knowledge on the touchstone of experience. Many of 


. those who enter the profession of teacher feel that the 
college course was but a preparation for that which they 


_ for which she worked so ardently. 


2 


had darkly anticipated would be theirs at the end of four 
years. They feel the inadequacy of their knowledge 
especially when they come to teach others, for it is then 
that they learn the quality of their learning and discover 
which department of knowledge is most congenial to their 
tastes. Thus it is that, after from one to two years of 
teaching, they begin to look about for means of further 
study. 

Many flock to the summer schools, but it seems almost 
impossible that a brain already weary from the year's 
work should be able to gain more than the most superficial 
benefit from courses, however good, held during the 
depressing heat of an American summer. 

Some seek to deepen their knowledge by private study 
during the vacations; others are able to save enough of 
their salaries to spend a year in post-graduate study. The 
result at the end of the year’s study is usually that the 
student finds herself deeply interested in some special 
study, and’ standing at the threshold of the knowledge 
Her pocket is empty, 
however; hence there remains nothing for her to do but 
to return to her teaching, with the hope of returning to her 
study later. I will relate a few instances that have come 
under my own observation. 

An intelligent teacher in one of our best women’s 
colleges received a small scholarship from her Alma Mater 
in acknowledgment of her proficiency in a certain depart- 
ment while still a student. She resolved, with this and the 
remnants of what was saved from her salary after repaying 


the sums forwarded by her father for her expenses during 


her college course, to go to Zurich for a year’s study. She 
worked with such earnestness during the year that her 


professors exerted themselves to an unusual degree in her 


behalf. As the end of the year drew near, she felt that it 


would be highly beneficial to her future work as a teacher 


if she could remain at the university. Her small hoard 
was exhausted, and her father, though able, was not favor- 
able to lending or giving her the necessary funds. She 
returned to her work hopeful of saving enough for renewed 
study in the future, but at the end of another year realized 
that a series of working years was necessary before she 
could achieve her purpose. In the meantime she lost her 
courage, and her health became impaired by overwork. 

A capable woman at the head of a large woman’s college 
in a foreign country, who has worked faithfully and success- 
fully for many years with a very small remuneration, sought 
for some years to continue her education by study at 
different European universities during the long summer — 
vacations. She found this desultory kind of study unsat- 
isfactory, and tried to obtain assistance through some 
scholarship, since her salary was so very meager. She 
felt that her own mental development would materially in- 
crease the services she could render the institution under 
her charge. Scholarships for women are rare in America, 
and those who are near the managing boards can more 
easily press their claims ; hence our teacher must wait. 

A graduate of one of our largest female colleges taught 
successfully, and wished to perfect herself in some branch 
of science. She returned to her Alma Mater for post- 
graduate study, but was so dissatisfied with the result that 
she resolved to go abroad for thorough work. N either 
her means nor those of her parents admitted of the ex 
penditure, hence she resorted to teaching, hoping that she 
might one day reach her goal. She is still teaching, and 
youth, with its capacity to digest new ideas and adapt ! 
to new surroundings, is fast passing away. a 

Some, indeed, have at length succeeded in obtaining 
enough to enable them to spend several successive yea! 
in study, but their faces, when they come to Zurich, show 


. 
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that their habits and modes of thought have become stereo- 

d. When such minds come in contact with minds that 
have left beaten paths in search of new truths, it is no 
wonder that they find it difficult to follow, and the enthu- 
siasm of youth that might have helped them over many a 
difficulty has vanished. When one sees such faces and 


recalls the similar fate awaiting the others of whom I. 


have spoken, one realizes that a new and urgent want has 
arisen for American women to meet and help. The want 
has been felt in America; the effort of the Intercollegiate 
Alumnz Association to collect money for scholarships is 
one attempt made to meet it. Thus far there are so few 
scholarships that one year the scholarship, small as it was, 
was divided between two equally capable applicants. It 
was consequently simply an aid,and did not enable the 
women holding it to pay their expenses. It is possible 
that there are a few other scholarships within the reach of 
women; it is certain that the demand is far greater than 
the number of scholarships. | 

The kind of scholarships needed is such as will enable 
a woman duly prepared for the work to study during a 
series of from two to five years at a university of high rank. 
They should be so liberal that she could live entirely for 
her study, and even be able to travel when her subject or 
a broader culture demanded it. In return the recipient of 
the scholarship might be requested to complete and publish 
the result of an original investigation. ‘The funds of the 
scholarship should be so manipulated that, if the recipient 
showed herself worthy of the trust, she might continue to 
derive benefit from it through a series of years, and enable 
her to carry out some stated purpose. This purpose should 
in every case include the publication of some one result 
of her independent researches, since publication involves 
a clear statement of the facts discovered, and is in itself 
a valuable training. 

The broader purposes of the scholarships should be: 

1. The education of teachers desirous of perfecting 
themselves in some branch of science, thus making them 
better instructors of the young. 

2. To enable women qualified for the work to test and 
answer the question whether women are capable of carry- 
ing on independent scientific investigations. This is a 
point that deserves special consideration, inasmuch as 
it has come to be a grave argument in Germany and 
Switzerland against the admission of women to univer- 
sity privileges. It is claimed by men professors in the 
universities, both by those favorably inclined toward 
women’s higher education and by those who, though con- 


servative, are willing to be fair, that women have no | 


truly scientific interest. Though women have shown them- 
selves able to do what amen have done before them, they 
have rarely if ever done more than that. They have not 


opened to the world new departments of knowledge, nor 


introduced new eras or epochs of music or art or science or 
philosophy. Are they qualified to do this? is an important 
question which the scholarships should help to solve. 

3. To prepare women of ability and ambition to enter 
the university career in some university of high standing 
in the capacity of professor. When, about two years ago, 
the first woman was admitted to the corps of instructors 
at the University of Zurich as ‘ Privatdocent,” the first 
step in this direction was taken. The importance of the 
event is apparent if we remember that it is to those con- 
nected with university work, either as instructors or as pro- 
. fessors, that the facilities for continuous scientific investi- 
gation are chiefly limited. In the German and Swiss uni- 
_Versities the candidate for the position of instructor must 
in most Cases present such results of his scientific researches 
_ as will satisfy the faculty of which he wishes to become a 
member that he is qualified for the position. If a pro- 
fessor is to be elected, the relative quality and quantity of 
the scientific work of the respective candidates is carefully 
Compared. If women are to take high rank in this sphere 


of mental development, it is well that they receive every 
material advantage in helping them open the way for others. 
4. To train women to form an independent opinion 
_ based upon the facts that come under their observation. 
Their influence on the development of public opinion will 
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then be a wholesome and invigorating one. It is also 
possible that the combination of facts made by the female 
mind may then bring new forces. new life, new strength, to 
the disentanglement of scientific truths. These truths, 
as long as the mother-nature of woman remains, will be in 
the direction of helpfulness to mankind. In short, these 
scholarships, wisely applied, will be, and are, a work of 
women for women—a work of women for her sons, for 


mankind. 
% 


Zurich, Germany. 
Two Morning Recitations 
By Mary Willis 

The morning was dark, muggy, depressing beyond 
endurance, and some lightening of the burden of living 
must come; so the writer; in view of the amusement fur- 
nished by Dr. Rice’s series of articles on the public school 
systems of several of our large cities, decided that she 
would try to find that amusement first-hand. Thereis a very | 
serious and important side to this question of the methods 
employed in our public schools; but a little effort of will 
may enable the observer to see only the humorous side of 
the sabject. 

As was stated, the writer was depressed, and, suddenly 
remembering that there was a public school but a few 
blocks distant, she put down her thimble, which is to her a 
more natural tool than the pen, and hied—she has seen 
that word in books—herself away to the public school. 

Economy of space had been duly considered by the 
architect, or, more probably, the builder, as the building 
bore no sign of art; its style of architecture demanded 
nothing more than the rule and plummet. 

A knock remained unanswered, but, as the door was 
half glass, the visitor saw that a half-dozen bony arms 
and fingers were raised and fluttered in the air, but received 
no attention; she concluded then that it was etiquette to 
enter without interrupting the teacher. 

In this case the teacher was invisible at first. The 
room was stifling. There were six windows, but all were 
tightly closed, while steam was turned fully on the regis- 
ters ; there were about twenty children in the room. 

On the blackboard at one side of the room were the 
examples—presumably—which the children were copying 
on their slates : 

4X2 
xX 2 

There were three columns of these figures on the board. 
The teaching which went on for the twenty minutes the 
visitor sat on the platform was as follows : 

‘Sit up straight, Nellie.” 

‘‘ Make less noise with your pencils.” 

‘‘ Don’t do that again.” 

‘‘ Put your slate straight in front of you.” 

Stop that !” 

‘*‘ Keep your eyes on your own slate.” 

‘¢ Don’t let me hear another sound.” 

The visitor found this irresistible, for the poor little mites, 
not one over eight years of age, were nearly asleep, and 
looked as if nothing but candy or firecrackers could rouse 
them. She retired to the hall to laugh, but it was a pecul- 
iar laugh, she will admit ; it left the eyes moist. It is not, 
on the whole, an amusing sight to see twenty children 
being slowly roasted to death, or their brain-power in- 
sulted by such treatment; one cannot call it teaching. 

Her next visit was to a room where the pupils averaged 
about twelve, and a geography was the book that lay open 
before each pupil. The air was better. This teacher, 
too, was invisible, and the visitor took her seat unseen 
except by the pupils. 

‘John, tell all you know about the James River.” John 
rose slowly, a picture of detected ignorance so convicted 
that he made but slight pretense to knowledge. He made 
a pivot of one heel and rubbed his hips slowly in time to 
the swing of his body on that heel. 

“The James River”—long pause—“ the James River 
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rises ”—another pause—“ in the southeastern part of Vir- 


ginia—”’ 

Southeastern!” This exclamation from the teacher 
was so explosive that pupils and visitor alike jumped in 
their seats. John shrunk, a pitiable object of mental 
blankness. Here a yellow-haired boy several seats away 


whispered loudly, “Alleghany Mountains;” a glint of | 


recovered intelligence returned to John’s face as he be- 
gan: “The James River rises in the Alleghany Moun- 


tains, flows southeast, and empties into the Atlantic © 


Ocean.” 

** Atlantic Ocean!” Another vocal explosion from the 
teacher, which startles all in the room. A look of sympathy 
from a lover of his kind who whispered ‘“‘ Chesapeake Bay ”’ 
was John’s salvation, and he said, tremblingly, “‘ Chesa- 
peake Bay.” 

“There! why couldn’t you have said that at first? Now 
tell what you know about the James River, and act as if 
you knew it.” 

Falteringly, haltingly, John gathered his bit of newly 
acquired information together and droned it out. There 
was a sigh of relief from all when John sat down. 

‘‘Chesapeake Bay. Nellie, tell all you know about it.” 

Glibly : ‘‘ Chesapeake Bay is in the northeastern part of 
Virginia, and empties into the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“* Empties into !” was repeated in tones of scorn. 


“Is an arm of the Atlantic Ocean,” corrected Nellie, 


with a look of relief on her rosy face. 

“New York Bay. Frank, tell what you know of New 
York Bay.” | 

Frank looked about nine years of age, and under natural 
conditions would have been a happy, frolicsome boy. He 
was the picture of subdued boyhood—subdued to the 
obliteration of nature. 

“* New York Bay is in the southeastern part of New York 
State and the Hudson River.” 

‘“‘ Hudson River!” hissed the invisible power. ‘A bay 
on a river ! who ever heard of such a thing!” It is impos- 
sible to convey any idea of the contempt in the voice and 
words as she used them. 

With an expression that was an appeal for mercy, Frank 
corrected himself by saying, “An arm of the Atlantic 
Ocean,” and took his seat as though he had just escaped 
a sentence to Sing Sing. 

It was humorous to imagine what Frank’s surprise would 
be when he should learn, for instance, of Haverstraw Bay, 
Newburg Bay, and Tappan Zee as bays on the Hudson 
River. 

The visit to this school was paid the day before the 
naval parade, when the city was alive with excitement and 
every ear was alert for the guns that would announce the 
arrival of the fleet in New York Bay. Not the slightest 
reference did the teacher make to this event, nor did she 
connect the lesson in any way with what marks an epoch in 
history and diplomatic courtesy. 

The teacher rose suddenly, and revealed a _ corset- 
deformed figure not too neatly clad. 

*‘ Just as quickly as you can make your fingers fly, point 
out the cities as I name them.” 

She faced a class of not less than twenty-five, all with 
their geographies open on the desks in front of them, 
where they had been during the entire recitation, doubt- 
less as a training in morals, as the teacher constantly 
called out, ‘Don’t look at your books.” She doubtless 
did not look at hers, judging from some of the answers 
accepted. 


“‘ Now, just as fast as you can make your fingers fly— _ 


Syracuse! Dover! Troy! Albany! Trenton! There! 
One boy had to hunt over two States to find Trenton ! 
New York! Richmond!” 

It became too amusing, and the visitor left, feeling that 
no pen could do justice to the methods of teaching indorsed 
by parents. For certainly they elect the powers that 
appoint the makers of this system, which, of course, is 
devised to amuse chance visitors. If it could only be con- 
ducted under a better system of ventilation, it would be 
more enjoyable, but doubtless ventilation is not encour- 
aged by the system. 
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Robin’s Secret 
By Lina J. Walk 


Robin told me all about it, 
Whispered it to me | 
Sitting in his snug apartment 
In our cherry-tree— . 
How he made a pretty cradle 
Out of moss and hay, 
Lined it soft with shreds of cotton, 
Busy every day— 


Told me how he hid it snugly. 
In the leaves so deep 
That the merry sunbeams only, 
Or the stars, could peep ; 
Where the winds would rock it, rock it, 
Sing a lullaby, 
For there’d be some baby robins 
In it by and by! 
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Leetle Mees Gov’nor’s Deer 
By Francis Sterne Palmer 


A little lake in the wooded portion of one of the most 
northern States lay blue and tranquil under a cloudless 
sky. It was an afternoon of late October, and the Indian 
summer had come, with its suggestions of warm, hazy 
days of long ago, when red men and women wandered 
through the woods, and red children ran screaming in their 
play along the sand beaches and splashed in the limpid 
water. 

But such days must have been very long ago; for now, 
where the wigwams may have stood, there was a great 
building of logs, surrounded by broad piazzas. On these 


‘piazzas were groups of people, leisurely talking, or perhaps 


reading novels which would fall from the readers’ hands 
while their eyes closed in a doze or wandered out over the 
lake and beyond it to the forest-covered hills that were 
now decked in all the varied colors of autumn foliage. 

In one of the groups of gently talking people wasa 
gray-haired gentleman on whose knee sat a little girl of 
twelve. She was asking questions about the woods; and 
he answered her carefully, enjoying the wise wonder that 
grew in her brown eyes. 
_ Suddenly a guide, a tall, swarthy man who seemed to 
have absorbed some of the hardy independence of the 
forest, came hurrying up the path that led to the boat- 
landing. He was straight and stalwart, in spite of his 
sixty years and rough, woodsman life. | 
_ “ Meester Gov’nor,” he said to the gray-haired gentle- 
man, “ dere’s a doe in de lake! Quick, get a rifle, an’ I'll 
row ye out to eet!” o 
_ At once the groups of lazy people were aroused and in- 
terested. The gray-haired man stepped inside ; he quickly 
reappeared, but instead of his heavy Winchester he carried, 
a tiny rifle having a skeleton stock. an 

‘“ Here’s your rifle, Alice,” he said to the little girl; 
“you go with Jean and shoot the deer—you'll never have 
a better chance to kill one. I know you can manage It - 
alone, after the way you shot into the bull’s-eye this morn- 
ing.” 

Jean, the guide, was growing impatient ; there was dan- 


ger of other people seeing the game. He picked up Alice, 
rifle’ and all, and strode swiftly to the shore. 


A moment 
later she was sitting in the stern of a light skiff, which, 
impelled by Jean’s sturdy strokes, was flying over the water. 
The deer was swimming straight across the lake, only its 
nose and ears visible. , 

Her father watched them from the piazza. “I hope 
there’s no risk in letting her go,” he said. “Jean rowed 


us yesterday, and he seems a safe, careful man.” 
‘Jean de la Furnier is our best guide,” said the hotel pro- 
_prietor. “ Years ago, they say, he was a leader among the 
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wild descendants of the coureurs des bois, and hunted and 
‘trapped in the far north for the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
But he’s lived here for twenty years, and there’s not a 
more reliable man at Lake Jaqueline.” __ 

On the shores of the lake were several camps of hunters, 
and the deer had been seen by them. Three boats, besides 
the one from the hotel, gave chase. But Jean was doing 
his best—and that meant a great deal; no college boy on 
the Varsity crew ever tugged harder in the last quarter 
of a four-mile race. 

Now the deer was only a few yards in advance of him. 
It felt the extremity of its peril, and was plunging through 
the water, at each leap throwing its body into the air, its 
thin ears laid back, its eyes glistening with fright. 

“ Now shoot eet, leetle Mees Gov’nor,” gasped Jean, 
trying to steady the boat. 

She raised the rifle and fired; but she was trembling, 
and the bullet struck the water to one side of the moving 
mark. 

“ Try nodder one,” said Jean. 

The other hunters were coming near. 
foremost boat stood up, holding a rifle. 

“ Hole on!” cried Jean. ‘Don’ ye fire! 
Mees Gov’nor’s deer !” 

_“ Whose deer ?” asked the man with the rifle. 

“Dis Mam zelle’s—de daughter of de Gov’nor. 
come ’ere wid eem two days ago.” ic 

Alice was busy reloading the rifle; it took some time, 
her fingers trembled so. Now they were close beside the 
deer, which seemed to have lost hope and made little effort 


A man in the 


Eet ees leetle 


She 


to escape ; it bleated piteously, looking around with great, 


gentle eyes. 

“Is it really my deer, and shall no one else touch it?” 
asked Alice. | 

“ Ket ees, Mam/’zelle,” said Jean. 

“Then I want my deer to just go ashore, and run off 
into the woods, and no one is to hurt it.” 

Jean de la Furnier was aghast. . 

“ But—but, Mam/’zelle,” he stammered, “ eet’s a deer— 
_ an’ dey always shoot a deer dat’s in de lake.” 

“This is my deer, and I want to see it run off in the 

= she said, firmly. ‘“ You know you said it was my 

Jean paddled along, at first quite taken aback. He felt, 
however, that she must be obeyed; he himself had said 
that the deer belonged to her. He noticed that the man 
with the rifle was again preparing to fire. 

“Look ye, Joe Tappen,” he said to the guide who was 
rowing this man, “I told ye I don’ wan’ any one a-firin’ 
at dat deer!” 

_ “ But, Jean, the young lady don’t seem to want to kill 
it,” returned Joe. Then he spoke in a lower tone to the 
man in his boat, “ Shoot away !” 

The others had now come up; so the four boats were 
close together. | 

Jean de la Furnier stopped rowing. He spoke deliber- 
ately ; yet the men saw that a spark born of the old savage 
life shone in his eyes. 

“I’m no quar’lin’ man, but eef ye ’urt dat deer, I t’rash 
ye |—yes, 7e vous batte /—any one, orall of ye! You’ear! 
Dat’s what I say—an’ ye all know de ole coureur des 
bois, Jean de la Furnier !” 

Joe Tappen spoke in a low voice to the man he was 
rowing. “It’s no use; we'll have to let the deer go. 
Jean’s Indian blood is up, an’, though he seems so quiet 
an old fellow, there’s no man around Lake Jaqueline that 
wants to cross him.” 

Jean rowed on after the deer, which had turned and was 
now near the bank ; the other boats followed. Soon the 
animal reached shallow water and cantered ashore, For 
an instant it paused on the beach, shook its slender, grace- 
ful body, and looked back at its late pursuers as if won- 

dering at their forbearance ; then it leaped off into the free 
forest—a touch of Mother Earth seeming to renew all its 
wasted strength. 

A year later Alice and her father were again at Lake 
Jaqueline ; with them was her cousin, a girl of about her 
Own age, but who had never before been in the forest. 
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So she was interested in everything, and looked upon Alice 
as a person deeply versed in woodcraft. 

One morning the three were walking in the woods, and 
came upon the fresh tracks of a deer in the soft earth near 
a little spring. 

‘“‘ How I wish you could see a deer, like the beautiful 
one I saw a year ago!” cried Alice. _ 

Just then there actually appeared, stepping from a thicket 
not thirty yards away, a graceful doe. It was in plain 
sight, and must have seen them too; but instead of dash- 
ing off, as deer commonly do, it stood there for several 
minutes, looking at them with tranquil eyes ; then it turned 
and leisurely moved away. Alice’s cousin was delighted. 

‘‘It must have taken you girls for a pair of wood- 
nymphs,” said the gray-haired gentleman; “it seemed to 
have no fear.” 

But Alice knew there was another reason for the deer’s 
behavior ; it remembered her, and was trying to show its 


gratitude. 
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An Interesting Pastime 
By George H. Westley 


One of the most entertaining and mystifying parlor games, 
with which to break the back of a dull evening, is Septi- 
liber. It is so called, I suppose, because seven books are 
employed in playing it, though, as a matter of fact, neither 
the use of seven as a number nor books as implements is 
at all arbitrary. Six or eight or more of anything else will 
do quite as well. oe 

These are arranged in a row along the floor in front of 
the performer, who holds in his hand a stick, to be used 
as a pointer. One of the party is now sent out of the 
room, while those inside agree upon a certain book in the 
row, as the one touched. She is now called in, and the 
performer, pointing to one after the other, asks as he does 
so, ‘Is this the one?” If she knows the secret and has 
her wits about her, she will readily guess aright, and this 
may be repeated again and again without the uninitiated 
being able to tell correctly how it is accomplished. 

The way it is done is as follows: Let us suppose that 
the fourth book has been agreed upon and the player who 
went outside has returned. The performer points at, say, 
number three and asks the usual question. ‘ No,” is the 
answer. He then points at five—‘*‘ No;” then at one— 
‘*No;” then at four—* Yes,” which is, of course, correct. 

At this juncture, very likely, some one, with a semi scorn- 
ful, superior sort of expression, will volunteer to go out. 
Let him go. I have seen many of him and much of his 
defeat. Ten to one he will have a theory plausible enough 
but altogether wrong. That is where the fun comes in. 
Half a dozen apparent solutions will readily suggest them- 
selves to the clever mind, but the real one scarcely ever. 

The whole secret is this: The person with the pointer 
is careful to touch the fourth book at the fourth question, 
and the preceding ones out of order. The higher the num- 
ber of the book the more difficult it is for the two per- 
formers ; thus, if the sixth book had been agreed upon, 
the pointer would touch five in the row out of order ; that is 
to say, the third book at the first question, the first at ques- 
tion two, the second at three, the fifth at four, the fourth 
at five, and then the sixth at question six, being the one 
selected. If not cautious, it would be very easy for him to 
touch, say, three at question three, and thus lead the 


player to guess the wrong one. 


The game may be made the more interesting if the per- 
former cleverly practices little deceptive ruses, such as 
manipulating his fingers in holding the pointer, so as to 
lead the spectators to think that therein lies the secret. I 
have seen many persons, disappointed in this way, put on 
most ludicrous expressions of countenance imaginable. 
Then, too, the number of books or articles may be in- 
creased to almost any extent, but the higher the number of 
the one touched, of course, the greater will be the demand 
upon the memory and the wits of the players. 
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The Butcher-Bird 
By Emily Huntington Miller 


He is not at all a bad-looking fellow in his glossy suit 
of gray and black, but he is evidently in evil repute among 
his feathered neighbors, which leads me to fear that there 
is some foundation for the belief that he takes young birds 
from the nest and impales them upon thorns. He certainly 
serves frogs in that fashion, a thorny wild orange near my 
window bearing at this very minute two or three unfortu- 
nate croakers, and I have never been able to discover that 
the executioner makes any use of his victims. But my 
judgment of the cruelty of this proceeding is tempered by 
the recollection that I lately heard some more intellectual 
bipeds conversing with enthusiasm on the advantages 
of using a small live frog, hooked by the back, as a bait 
for catching bass. However, it is not in defense of the 
butcher-bird that I have taken up my pen, but to tell you 
of a feat which one of them accomplished in a garden join- 
ing the Seminole Hotel in Winter Park, Florida. The 
birds had a nest in an orange-tree, and the hard-headed old 
gardener, who is not given to sentiment, regarded them with 
considerable favor. One day he noticed the male bird mak- 
ing rapid dives at some object on the ground, and, going 
nearer, found he was engaged in a fight with a small snake, 
about two and a half feet long, called a “‘ ground rattler.”’ 
The snake was trying to shelter itself by keeping close to 
the fence, but the gardener seized it by the tail, and, with 
a quick jerk, tossed it out upon the walk. The bird in- 
stantly followed, striking a blow at the snake behind the 
head, and then, in the words of the gardener, “ dancing 
away before the varmint could get in a lick.” He kept up 
his attacks until his enemy was killed, then, taking the 
dangling body in his bill, flew with it to the roof of the 
back porch, thence to the top of the house, and finally to 
the top of the chimney, resting at each stage. The spec- 
tators thought he was looking for a place to impale the 
body, but presently he started again, and, after three times 
dropping it, succeeded in bearing it to the tree where the 
nest was. There he was joined by Madam, and by another 
bird, probably a visitor in whose honor the feast was pro- 
vided. The three proceeded in cannibal fashion to devour 
the vanquished foe, and in the course of the afternoon the 
last morsel was disposed of. Doubtless they considered 
it only a gigantic angleworm, whose capture will be 
handed down in the annals of the family, until some skep- 
tic arises to pronounce it a myth. Can you not fancy 
Madam fixing some disputed date by saying, ‘‘ My dear, it 
was the spring you killed the big worm, at the time we 
entertained the delegate from Georgia ” ! 
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Here and Elsewhere 


Among the many things which visitors to Chicago will 
see this summer is a statue of silver representing Justice. 
Sixteen hundred pounds of sterling silver were molded in 
the crucible for this statue. The casting was very success- 
ful. The silver in this statue is from the State of Montana, 
and cost $70,000. Six of the most expert founders in 
the world were at work for several weeks preparing for the 
casting, which is now set up in Jackson Park. 


There has been on exhibition in New York, to be exhib- 
ited later at Chicago, the war cloak of Kamehameha I., of the 
Sandwich Islands. This is composed of the feathers of 
native birds There is a network of homespun cord made 
of native hemp, with tiny meshes; the feathers are laid in 
small bunches of three or four feathers each, tied with a 
tiny thread on this network. The body of the cloak is of 
red feathers. The cloak has a border of yellow feathers, 
the plumage of a bird said now to be extinct. This bird 
is but little larger than a sparrow, with all its feathers black, 
except little tiny patches under the neck and under the 
wings. The bird was under the royal protection for sev- 
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eral years; when it was captured only four feathers were 
plucked and then the bird was released; and this was 
allowed only once a year. The value of this cloak, which 
is of a large size, can. perhaps be partially estimated when 
it is said that five feathers were valued at $1.50, and there 
are probably over a million in the cloak. At the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington is a cloak that was presented 
by Kamehameha III. to Commodore Kearny in 1843, 
The Commodore went to Honolulu on a diplomatic mission, 
and the King, as a token of his esteem and regard, took 
his royal cloak from his shoulders and placed it on the 
shoulders of the Commodore. This cloak is insured for 


$100 000, | 
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Who Can Forgive Sins?’ 


By the Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. 


Jesus therefore said to them again, Peace be unto you: as the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you. And when he had said this, he breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the gift of the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins 
ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.— John xx., 21-23. 

This occurred after our Lord’s resurrection, on the 
evening of that first day of the week on which he rose 
from the dead. The disciples were gathered together and 
the doors were shut, for fear of the Jews, and they were 
all talking, eagerly and wistfully no doubt, of the reports 
that had come to them of his reappearance, when suddenly 
he came in, unannounced and unnoticed, and stood among 
them, saying, ‘* Peace be unto you!” “The disciples 
therefore were glad when they saw the Lord.” It is not 
at all like a ghost story; his presence among them seemed 
to them perfectly simple and natural. And again he said | 
unto them, ‘‘ Peace be unto you!” How deep was the 
Master’s wish that his disciples should share his peace! 
Is it not, indeed, the one gift of which most of his dis- 
ciples in these days are most in need? What better word 
could he speak to ¢4zs company than to stand here in the 
midst of us and stretch forth his hands and say, “ Peace 
be unto you! You anxious, troubled, restless, feverish, 
toiling, worrying souls, let me share with all of you my 
peace !” 

_“ As the Father has sent me,” he goes on, “ even so send 
I you.” Surely, if we are going out into the world, as he 
did, to confront its sin, its madness, its envy, its spite, we 
need his peace in our hearts. __. 

‘* And when he had said this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” [It is a 
most impressive symbolism. In many languages—in the 
language which our Lord used as well as in our own— 
‘the spirit does but mean the breath.” And what he 
meant was that the spirit which had dwelt in him, the 
very life of his life, the essential truth and love which he © 
had incarnated and manifested, was to pass into their lives; 
that, as he in his life had manifested God to men, so, in 
their measure, should they in their lives. 

And now, because they are to be the sharers of his 
life, inheritors of his spirit, he commits to them another 
august and momentous function. It is that of forgiving 
sin, ‘ Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven 
unto them ; whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

There is no use in beating about this passage and trying 
to explain it away; there it is, in language most express 
and intelligible: the power of forgiving sins belongs to 
the company of those who have received from their Lord 
the impartation of his life, who are partakers and inher!- 
tors of his spirit. One of the modern commentators thus 
tries to dispose of these words: ‘‘The meaning of the 
passage is not that man can forgive sins; that belongs 
only to God; but the meaning is that ¢#ey [the Apostles] 
should be zzsfired; that in founding the Church and in 
declaring the will of God they should be taught by the Holy 


i —* preached in the First Congregational Church, Columbus,O., March 
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Ghost to declare on what terms, to what characters, and to 
what temper of mind God would extend forgiveness of sins. 
It was not authority to forgive individuals, but to establish 

in all the churches the terms and conditions on which 
~ men might be pardoned; with the assurance that God 
would confirm all that they taught; that men might have 
assurance of forgiveness who would comply with those 
terms, and that those who did not comply should not be 
forgiven, and their sins should be retained.” It seems to 
me that this is about as complete an evasion of the 
Master’s words as could possibly be fabricated. What he 
says is not at all that his disciples should have power to 
declare the terms on which God will forgive sins, but that 
they themselves should have the power to forgive them. 
And yet you will observe that it is to the body of the dis- 
ciples, and not to any individual, that this power is given. 
There is no shadow of a hint that this is an official 
function, committed to the priesthood and withheld from 
the people. The Roman Catholic notion of absolution— 
that it is only the priest, in his official character, who can 
declare the forgiveness of sins—finds no support in this 
narrative. That notion, which is the foundation of sacer- 
dotalism, and which prevails not only in the Roman 
‘Catholic Church, but in some sections of the English 
‘Church, has wrought much mischief. It was not to some 
powerful ecclesiastical machine, it was not to some agent 
of that ecclesiasticism, it wa3 not to some class of religious 
officials, that this power was committed. Those who 
were present on this occasion were, as John tells us, “ the 
_ disciples,” not merely the Apostles. Luke informs us that 
this company included “the eleven and them that were 
with them.” And in the Acts of the Apostles he makes it 
probable that the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and his brethren, were present on thisoccasion. ‘There 
is no intimation that it was upon the eleven Apostles, 
called apart from the rest of the group, that Jesus breathed, 
saying unto them, ** Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” If such 
a separation of them from the rest of the company had 
occurred, it must have been mentioned. Every trait of 
the narrative leads to the conclusion that the whole com- 
pany shared in this symbolical impartation of the divine 
spirit, and were included in this divine commission. That 
the clergy, as the successors of the Apostles, have the 
power to forgive sins, and that this power does not 
belong to the laity, is a conclusion to which this narrative 
gives no color. And St. Peter himself, who is sometimes 
supposed to have received this power in some especial 
degree, declares in his first Epistle that the people—not 
the elders nor the officers of the church, but the people— 
“are built up a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood.” 
Peter himself makes no claim of power to exercise this 
priestly function ; he says that it belongs to the people. 

But the commentator whose words I have quoted re- 
minds us that Isaiah has represented Jehovah as saying that 
God only can forgive sin. This is his citation: ‘I, even 
I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions.” I am ata 
loss to know how this text proves the doctrine. It simply 
asserts that God does forgive ; it does not deny that man 
may forgive. The Scribés and Pharisees are the only 
authority, so far as I know, for the limitation of this power 
to Deity. “Who can forgive sins but God a'one ?” was 
their indignant query when our Lord once told a poor suf- 
fer.r that his sins were forgiven. ee 

Itis the constant assumption of the teaching of our 
Lord that men may and must forgive sin; that it is the 
fundamental duty of the Christian. Many of his most 
impressive parables enforce this duty ; no one ever offers 
the Lord’s Prayer without acknowledging it: ‘“ Forgive 
our debts, for we have forgiven our debtors.” 

“But this,” it will be said, “is not exactly what we are 
talking about. Doubtless it is our duty to forgive those 


who have trespassed against us—that is, to hold no grudge 
aainst them, to cherish no personal resentment toward 
them. We may forgive the injuries which they have done 
Us; but that is not what is meant by forgiving their sins.” 

answer that the highest Christian ‘obligation to the man 
who has injured us is not discharged when we simply make 
"P Our minds that we will not cherish a grudge against 
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him. That may, in many cases, be about all that we can 
do; his state of mind may be such that nothing else can 
be done for him ; but it is by no means all that the genuine 
Christian spirit will wish to do for him. The real forgive- 
ness of sins is not merely the cancellation of their penal- 
ties ; it is the loosening of the sins themselves from the 
heart of the sinner; it is the fruit of that gentle gracious- 
ness which softens the bad temper, and kindles a better 
purpose, and gets the bad mind out of the man, so that his 
offenses shall be repugnant to his own feelings, so that he 
shall no longer find any pleasure in his transgressions. . 
This is what Paul means when he says, “ Be ye kind 
one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one another even 
This means a great 
deal more than ceasing to hold grudges against those who 
have injured us; it implies a spirit and a purpose which 
sincerely compassionates the wrong-doer—which is sorry 
for him more than for ourselves; which recognizes the 
fact that he is doing himself a far greater wrong than he 
is inflicting on us; which will not rest until the evil spirit 
that infests his life is somehow exorcised. 

What are those great words of Paul’s? ‘“ Forgiving one 
another, even as God in Christ forgave you”? Is that sim- 


ply giving over the grudge—forbearing retaliation? Has 


the Christly forgiveness this extent, no more? No; itisa 
forgiveness whose main purpose it is to change the mind 
and the heart of the sinner ; to conquer his alienation ; to 
supplant hate by love, and suspicion by trust, and fear by 
confidence. And we are to forgive one another zz the same 
way that God in Christ forgives us. Our forgiveness, like 
his, is not merely wiping off the old score ; it is a patient, 


' generous, self sacrificing effort to save the sinner from 


his sin. 

It seems very clear to me, therefore, that what our Lord 
says in the text is to be taken exactly as he says it, with 
no abatement or evasion. His disciples in this world are 
co-workers with him in every part of his work. We are 
partners with him in his death, in his resurrection, in his 
work of atonement, in his work of redemption. We fill 
up that which is behind the sufferings of Christ; we are 
crucified with him, that we may rise and reign with him; 
we sit with him upon his throne. And, this being so, the 
work of forgiveness is a part of the work of every Chris- 
tian disciple. To the Church on earth this function is 
especially committed. We might almost say that it is the 
main business of Christian men in this world to forgive 
sins. Surely that was our Master’s main business here ; 
and if we are sent into the world upon the same errand 
that brought him, it must be our main business too. Have 
we ever so conceived of it? Has not this truth, as I have 
sought to present it—that the work of the Church is very 
largely the work of forgiving sins—struck your minds 
with some surprise? How sad and strange it is that a 
truth so nearly fundamental should be so utterly obscured 
by centuries of dull philosophizing ! 

I have said that the power of forgiving sin belongs to 
every Christian disciple, and belongs to him precisely to 
the extent to which he has received the spirit of Christ — 
and is identified with him in his work of salvation. 
All those who have fully realized the meaning of that sym- 
bolical act which is described in the text—all those into 
whom the Lord has truly breathed his own spirit—possess 
this power. It is possible for all such, not only to sup- 
press their own resentments on account of the wrong which 
they have suffered ; it is also possible for them to forgive 


sins in a very much deeper and more radical sense than 


this—sins which have no reference to themselves at all. 
Here is one who has brought sorrow and loss and shame 
upon himself by his own misdeeds, and who is now over- 
whelmed with the sense of his folly and sin, and feels that 
he has made shipwreck of life. In the depths of his re- 
morse and despair there comes to him a friend whose char- 
acter he knows to be pure and blameless, in whose truth 
and integrity he has perfect confidence; and this friend 
takes him to his home, and speaks cheerful and reassuring 
words to him, and tells him that he must not despair ; that 
all is not lost; that out of that decaying past may spring 
a better future—even as the new life of the plant springs 
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from the decaying seed ; that God’s love and help are for 
the neediest and the most miserable ; and that the love 
and the help of all God’s true children are theirs also. 
What effect would such a manifestation of friendship have 
upon this unhappy man? What other effect could it have 
than to lift, at any rate in part, the burden of shame and 
woe that was crushing him to earth; to send a ray of light 
and hope through the darkness which was girding him 
round? The fact that a man as good as he believes this 
one to be can think kindly of him and cherish hope for 
him is like a cooling draught to the thirst of fever; like 
the cordial to the fainting heart. The doom of the evil is 
not remediless, for this love and grace have come in witha 
blessed alleviation. And this forgiveness, revealed to him 
by this good man, helps him to believe in God. “If there 
is such sympathy and divine pity in the heart of godlike 
men,” he reasons, ‘what must there be in the heart of 
God himself?” And thus he comes back to hope and 
faith and courage, and is set free, in large measure, from 
the fetters with which his own sins had bound him. 

What is this but the very work of the divine forgiveness ? 
And it is wrought in the life of this man by the revelation 
to him of the divine love in the heart of his brother. You 
may Say that it is God who really forgives him; it is true: 
but it is God revealed in the life of a man. Such marvels 
are wrought every day, all round the world, by love divine 
manifested in human lives. And yet there are those who 
will argue that there can be no such thing as forgiveness— 
no such thing as the remission of sins. Nothing but law, 
they wiil tell you; nothing but stern, inexorable, relentless 
law ; all talk about setting a man free from the consequences 
of his sin is sentimental foolishness. Well,I believe in law 
as strongly as anybody believes in it, and I can see the 
dire consequences of sin, and I know that so long as any 
man persists in doing wrong those consequences will not 
cease to be visited upon him; but I can also see that there 
is something in this world deeper and diviner and mightier 
than law; and that is love. The consequences of the 


man’s sin—its worst consequences—were the moral help- 


lessness and despair in which it left him; that was the 
chain with which he was bound; but love came in and 
loosed this chain and set him free; made him believe in 
the possibility of a better life. Strange that men who see 
this kind of work going on before their eyes should doubt 
the possibility of God’s forgiving grace, should fail to see 
that the greatest thing in the world—in all the worlds—is 
not law, but love. 
so much less of this kind of work going on than there 
ought to be. The world is never without examples of such 
divine beneficence displayed in human lives ; but they are, 
after all, far less frequent than they should be at the end 
of the nineteenth Christian century. If you and I had 
only understood what Jesus meant when he breathed on 
his disciples and sent them forth to forgive and save their 


tallen brethren, skepticism about the divine forgiveness — 


would find small footing in the neighborhood where we 
live. For it is only men with this forgiving and saving 
love in their hearts who can make their neighbors believe 
in the forgiving and saving love of God. 

To individuals, as I have shown, this power may be 
communicated. Not to official individuals; it is a kind of 
power which officialism almost certainly taints and _per- 
verts. No man can forgive sins ex officio. That is the 
poison which paralyzes ail kinds of sacerdotalism. 


by virtue of the divine life immediately communicated to 


him. And this work of forgiveness will be done by him, 


not when he assumes to do it, for the assumption of such 
power does not at all help us to believe that it is there ; it 
is the unconscious outgoing of human love and sympathy 
that conveys it. It is not when men pretend to speak for 
God that they really reveal him; it is when they just 
speak out of the tenderness and compassion of their own 
hearts that they manifest the divine love. 2 

But while the power of forgiveness does reside in indi- 


vidual kves—just to the extent to which they are filled 


with the divine love—it is also true that this power is 


given ia an especial degree to the brotherhood of Chris- 
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only the spirit of Christ is in us! 


crime, and went to prison. 
church to whose Sunday-school he had belonged found it in 
their hearts to forgive him. They believed that he had been 
‘More sinned against than sinning; they believed that he 
could be saved; they kept in communication with him; 


The trouble is, of course, that there is | 


It 
not by virtue of his office that any man forgives sin; it is 
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tian believers. It was to this. brotherhood, as I have 
explained, that it was first communicated. The main 
purpose for which these disciples were banded together 
was that they might receive the divine life and be able to 
manifest it in this way. That is the purpose of the Church 
to-day. For I suppose that He who is the Head of the 
Church, and from whom all our life comes, is saying to this 
brotherhood of believers, as truly as to those in the upper 
chamber at Jerusalem, “ Receive ye the gift of the Holy 
Ghost: whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven 
unto them ; whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
O beloved, it is a tremendous responsibility that is thus 
committed to us! Round about us, on every side of us, 
in the shops and offices where we spend our days, in the 
homes where we live, here in these pews, how many there 
are who need this grace of our forgiveness! They 
have sinned, and their souls are darkened and their hope 
is quenched by their sin, and they go stumbling on, 
lacking the courage to turn to better ways, needing just 
the reassurance that our sympathy and love might give 
them. If we would manifest to them the divine goodness, 
they would be forgiven and saved. How easy it is for a 
company of kindred souls, all dowered with this divine 
compassion, to gather round one of these hopeless and 
helpless ones, and lift the burden of shame and despair 
from him, and set him on his feet, and send him on his 
way with a new song in his mouth! How easy it is—if. 
I knew one who, when 
a youth, fell into evil associations, and was implicated in 
Some of the people of the 


after a while they secured for him a pardon, and then they 


brought him home, and set him in the midst of them, and 
‘said to him, “ Brother, the past for us is annihilated ; let 


it be for you also. Go right back to your place in the 
choir, in the Sunday-school; you have the same friends 
you always had, only nearer and firmer now, as your need 
is greater; we will stand by you; you shall prove that 
you are a man.” From that hour the young man stood 
fast in honesty and industry ; he rose to be a great manu- 
facturer and employer of men; he poured out his gains by 


the thousand in worthy charities; the church which had 


forgiven and saved him was enriched in after years by 
his munificence. What worlds of just such work as that aie 
waiting at the doors of every church—sometimes even with- 


in its doors—and yet how little of that work is done! For, 


alas ! the other side of this commission is fatally effective 
‘Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them : 
yes, thank God ; but ‘ Whose soever sins ye retain, they are » 


retained.’ How many there are on whom the shadow of 


disgrace has fallen who look in vain for the glance of sym- 
pathy, who listen in vain for the word of cheer! In every 
company they meet averted faces, garments pulled aside 
from the defiling touch, muffled words of greeung, as from 
behind an impenetrable screen! Nobody cares for them, 
nobody sees any good in them, nobody believes in them. 

Will you listen to these words? I have cut them from 
a newspaper that is in the hands of many of you, but if 
you have read them once you can well afford to hear them 
again : 

There is a wonderful tonic in the consciousness that others 
believe in us, see something aspiring and noble in us, discern 
the possibility of recovery in us. Discouragement and despair 
are the moods in which men throw themselves away; more mea 
are finally lost to themselves and to society in the hour when no 
human being seems to believe in them than at any other time. 
To make a man realize that, despite all his sins, somebody still 
finds in him ground for confidence and material for hope, 
often to revive his dying spirit and give him courage for on¢ 
more struggle with his temptations. When everybody gives him 
up as lost, he is generally lost. Faith is the vital spirit of great 
achievements, but faith must find its resting-place in man a5 W 
as in God; one must inspire his fellow with its sublime sy™ 
pathy as well as inspire himself with its sublime hope. There 
is no limit to the divine tenderness and love expressed iD the 
words and works of Christ, and there is, therefore, no limit to the 
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divine faith in the recuperative power of the human soul; for 
the unwearied seeking of those who are lost is meaningless 
unless behind the search there is faith in the power to find and 
succor. Weoughtto believe in each other in the blackest times, 


_ because God believesin us. Not only did the dying thief believe 


in Christ, but Christ believed in him. The time to give up a 
soul as lost never comes in this world; God never deserts men, 
however they may desert him. And the time to give faith its 
greatest opportunity is the hour when the man has lost all faith 
in himself; when he feels that he has severed all ties and stands 
friendless and solitary in a world whose order he has violated. 
Faith expressed in another in such an hour has often been the 
door through which a lost man has come back to himself again, 
and in another’s forbearance and love has once more come to 
believe himself a child of God. 


It is the only door through which many of the lost will 
ever get back to life again. There is a great multitude to 
whom the divine forgiveness will never be revealed unless 
it is revealed in human lives. If the men and women who 
represent God stand aloof from them, silent, unmerciful, 
they will not and cannot believe in the pity and sympathy 
of God. We are the ambassadors who are sent with this 
message; we fail to convey it, and it never reaches them. 
If we would forgive their sins, they would be forgiven ; we 


withhold the love we ought to give, and there is none to 


give it; we retain their sins, and they are retained ; and 
the hapless souls go darkling down to death bearing the 
burden of their shame and woe. | 

O my people! I would that we, who stand together in 
this brotherhood, could get some faint conception of that 
solemn scene which we have been studying, when the risen 
Christ bestowed upon his Church the largess of his own 
spirit and life, and called them to be his representatives in 
the work of forgiving and saving men. For this is the 
calling wherewith we are called; this is the service to 
which we are summoned. May He in his infinite mercy 
forgive us that we so often have shut the door of hope 
which he sent us to open, and have stifled the word of life 
which he bade us speak. And let us ask him once more, 
in all humility, to breathe into our souls his own gracious 


spirit, that we may find within our hearts the impulse and 


the power of forgiving and saving men. o 
The Fruits of Intemperance ’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


The student of the passage selected for our study to-day 
will get considerable light upon it by comparing, without 
note or comment, the Old Version, the New Version, and 
this translation taken from the Commentary on Proverbs 
by Dr. John Miller : , 

“Who has woe? Who has wretchedness? Who has 
causes of strife? Who has complaining? Who has 


wounds without cause? Who has fierceness of eyes? 


[rather blurred or darkened eyes. ] 
“They who are late over wine. They who go in for being 
curious in mixed drink. 
_ “Look not upon the wine because it is red; because 
it shows its bead in the cup; because it goes right well. 
“As its after effect it bites like a serpent and stings like 
an adder. 
“Thine eyes see strange things; and thine heart speaks 


Subversive things. And thou dost become like one lying 


in the open sea ; or like one lying at the mast-head. 
“They have beaten me, and I felt no pain; they have 


Struck me, I knew nothing. When I awake I will seek it 


yet again,” 


This is a portrait of the drunkard; and the ancient 
picture might well answer for the modern wine-bibber. 
The effects of indulgence in alcoholic liquors have been 
substantially the same the world over and in all ages. All 
I shall attempt to do in this paper is to transfer this ancient 
portrait from the older to the modern time. , 

In the immediate neighborhood of one of the chapels 


’ International Sunday-School Lesson for May 21, 1893.—Prov. xxiii., 29-35. 
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sustained by Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, are some cheap 
lodging-houses in which a man can get a bed for from ten 
or fifteen to twenty-five cents a night. The accommodations 
are of the poorest description ; the air is foul, the conver- 
sation often fouler. One evening every week a Christian 


lady of Plymouth Church holds a service in the chapel for 


the special benefit of these lodging-house men. From 
thirty to sixty attend. Almost without exception they 
have descended to this condition from better circum- 
stances. Some of them were once skilled and well-paid 
mechanics ; some of them well-to-do merchants ; some of 
them were reared in circumstances of wealth and culture ; 
occasionally there is a college graduate among them. 
Almost without exception the enemy who brought them 
here was the drink habit. And there are men in the 
neighborhood who will stimulate this habit for what they 
can make out of it. Saloon-keepers will give one of these 
men a dram of whisky to excite again the terrible craving, 
and then turn him out to beg, sure that the first money he 
gets from the careless passer-by will be brought to the 
saloon and given for another dram. 

At the other and upper end of the declivity down which 
these men have descended with terrible facility, one may 
see in imagination another and a very different scene: the 
young fellow with his fast companions, a connoisseur in 
wine, tarrying over his cups long after his appetite is sat- 
isfied and his thirst is quenched, drinking for companion- 
ship, or for zsthetic enjoyment, or in mere bravado. 
“Who hath woe?” Still, as of old, “they who tarry late 
over their wine and are connoisseurs in drinks.” 

The zsthetic quality in wine is its first and most danger- 
ous, because its most specious, attraction. The glass of 
wine adds a certain artistic flavorto the meal, and seems to 
redeem it from being a mere feeding-time. To hold the 
glass up to the light, to admire its beauty of color, to see 
it foam in the champagne-glass, sparkling in the light with 
diamond-like beauty, to sip it, not to quench thirst but to 
enjoy its delicate flavor—this seems so innocent, so harm- 
less, nay ! even so beautiful and elevating, such a source 
of pleasant and even profitable companionship! I said 
this once—repeating what a young man had said to me— 
to a friend, who made answer: “ When I think what that 
same wine has done, its color is like the blood-red color on 
a knife that had been plunged into my brother’s heart !’ 

Its after effects—how graphically the unknown observer 
describes them! Its bite and sting in the gnawing appe- 
tite! ‘“If,’’ said an inebriate to me once, “I sawa glass of 
whisky on the table, and between me and it a chopping- 
knife going with lightning-like rapidity, and I knew that, if 
I reached out my hand to take the glass, the knife would 
cut my hand off, I could not resist.”” Such is the appetite. 
And the effects of this drink habit on the brain and ner- 
vous system! ‘Thine eyes see strange things :” read John 
B. Gough’s description of delirium tremens. ‘“ Thy lips 


speak subversive things :” note the added brilliance in the 


after-dinner talker, then the loquacity, the noisy chatter, — 
the meaningless, maudlin, unreflective tongue-wagging. 
Then the power of locomotion paralyzed ; the earth reeling 
underneath the feet, rolling and pitching like an open sea. 
At last the stupor, the unconsciousness—“ dead drunk.” 
And finally, with the return to consciousness—and this is 
the pity and the tragedy of it all—not a firm resolve, “ I 
will drink no more,” but the mad and uncontrolled desire, 


- coming in when first the doors of consciousness open to 


any sense and the will regains its power to form any pur- 
pose, ‘I will seek it again.” 

Yes! What the drink habit was twenty centuries ago 
in Persia, Babylon, and Palestine, that it is today, the 
same dreadful disease, in Christian America. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Datly Readings: May 22— 
Give to him that needeth (Epb. iv., 22-28); May 23—To 
do good and to communicate (Heb. xiii., 16-20) ; May 24— 
Walk as children of light (Eph. v., 7-11) ; May 25—Doers 
of the word (James i., 22-27) ; May 26—Love thy neighbor 
as thyself (Mark xii., 31-34); May 27—Approved unto 
God (2 Tim. ii., 10-15); May 28—Topic: Bible ideal of 
character (Prov. xxxi., 20-31 ; 2 Tim. ii., 15). 
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¢ The successor of Phillips Brooks as Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts was chosen 
by the Episcopal Convention of Boston on 
May 4. The choice fell upon Dr. William Lawrence, Dean of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cambridge. His com- 
petitors were Bishop Hare and Father Hall; but Dr. Lawrence 


The Successor o 
Bishop Brooks 


on the first ballot led by a decided majority, and on the second 


was chosen. The election was not quite unanimous, in spite of 
an appeal to make it so, a few partisan votes alone preventing 
that result. The new Bishop of Massachusetts is a member of 
one of the oldest, wealthiest, and most honored families of the 
Commonwealth. He is a graduate of Harvard, and a man who 
has distinguished himself for his tact and practical wisdom in all 
the positions which he has hitherto occupied. He is greatly 
beloved by all who know him, is not over-punctilious concerning 
ecclesiastical formalities, is a gentleman in his bearing, and yet 
‘“‘a man of the soil among those who stand on their manhood.” 
The Boston “Herald” says that “he has been distinctively a 
layman’s candidate, and he was long ago named by the Bishop 
of New York as the man who was best entitled at this election 
to receive the suffrages of the Churchmen of Massachusetts. 
His administration of the Theological School at Cambridge has 
won for him the praises of all who are acquainted with its rapid 
growth and increasing influence.” 
Bishop Lawrence will conduct the affairs of the diocese along 
the general lines that were laid down by his distinguished pred- 
ecessor. He is a young man, being but about forty-two years 
of age. Those who know Dr. Lawrence most intimately have 
the fullest confidence that the best traditions of his office will be 
fully sustained during his administration. No one can really 
take the place of Phillips Brooks. Better than to have any one 
attempt to do that is to find a successor who has the same gen- 
eral spirit, but who in other respects suggests no comparison 
with one who in his life and ministry was unique. 


As the time for the meeting of the Gen- 
Presbyterian Affairs eral Assembly at Washington approaches, 

interest in that gathering increases, and 
the conviction deepens that the Presbyterian Church is reaching 
a crisis in its history. On the one hand, Presbyteries are voting 
against revision, demanding a new creed, and takiog action like 
that recently taken by the Presbytery of the North River, unani- 
mously requesting the General Assembly to decline to receive 
and issue any appeals made directly from a Presbytery or by a 


prosecuting committee; and, on the other hand, they are declar- | 
ing that the peace of the Church requires that those who teach - 


the Higher Criticism should be cast out of the Church, and that 
all who do not agree to the traditional standards of interpreta- 


tion should seek the peace of the Church by voluntarily leaving | 


its fellowship. From conversation with many who are in a posi- 
tion to know, we are inclined to think that Professor Briggs will 
be condemned by a large majority, but that it will not be a 
majority of the intellect or the piety of the Church. Dr. Park- 
hurst, on April 30, sounded a bugle-blast from his pulpit in Madi- 
son Square which seemed very much like a note of serious 
warning against those who are trying to sweep back the incom- 
ing tide of scholarship; and Dr. R. A. Sawyer, in the “ Evan- 
gelist” for May 4, has issued a “final word” which ought to 
be convincing to all but those who have determined that they 
will*not be convinced. The next two or three weeks will see 
exciting and critical times in the Presbyterian Church. 


The annual meeting of the Ameri-_ 


can McAIl Association was held in the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, Albany, on 
the 26th and 27th of April. The McAll Mission is too well 


The McAll Mission 


known to require from us any explanation of its method of opera- 
It has been to Paris and France in many respects far. 


tion. 
more than the Salvation Army has been to London and England. 


A Paris mob, if not more degraded, is far more unmanageable than 
The London “ submerged tenth” — 


the lowest classes in London. 


is stupid; that of Paris, wild, defiant, believing neither in God 
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nor man. Among such a people Mr. McAIl, in a very humble 
way, began his work, and its story reads like a new chapter in 

the Acts of the Apostles. Whole districts in Paris and France. 
have experienced what may be called almost a spiritual revoly. 
tion. At the anniversary at Albany addresses were made by 
various workers, and many int :resting facts were made promi- 
nent. The French Government has shown its sense of the worth 
of Mr. McAIl’s services by making him a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor, a token of respect never but once before shown on account 
of similar services, that once being when Oberlin received the same 
decoration by order of Louis XVIII. The work is carried on 
not only by mission-halls, but by boats which move along the 
rivers; by mission work to the soldiers, dispensaries, open-air 
preaching, and missions to the children. The special event of the 
anniversary at Albany was the address by Professor J. C. Bracq, 
of Vassar College, on “The Influence of the Anglo-Saxon 
Spirit upon France.” Mr. Bracq was at one time the represent- 
ative of the McAll work in this country, and is thoroughly 


conversant with what it is doing. He said that the mission had 


done great things for France, and that it had the sympathy and 
support of intelligent. French Protestantism. The President of 
the American McAll Mission Association is Mrs. C. H. Park- 
hurst, and its object is the creation of interest in the work of the 


‘mission and the raising of funds for its support. 


The ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in San Fran. 
cisco have the courage of their 
convictions, and are not afraid to speak plainly concerning one 
of the most glaring evils of our time. The preachers’ meeting 
of San Francisco recently passed the following resolutions con. 
cerning the infamous Chinese Registration Act. Dr. A. B. 


The Methodist Church and 
the Chinese 


‘Leonard, in * World-Wide Missions,” says that this action of 


the San Francisco ministers was offered to all the daily papers 


of that city, but they are so under the influence of the hoodlum 


element that not one line concerning the action has yet been 
published by them. The resolutions are as follows : 


1. That this bill is unjust, working great and almost unbearable hardships to 
thousands of Chinese now in this country by treaty rights. 

2. That these certificates of registration will be no adequate protection to 
the Chinese against a distorted and violent public sentiment whose tap-root is 
race prejudice, but rather affording oppor tunity for repeated arrests, annoy- 
ance and expense, and imprisonments. 

3. That the bill is an outrage on the common manhood of the Chinese, degrad- 
ing them at the bar of humanity. 

4. That the whole force of this bill falls upon the Chinese now residing in 
the United States, leading quiet and peaceable lives, and not upon those who 
are seeking to enter the country unlawfully. 

5. That China has always shown a favorable attitude toward this nation, and 
that ishe is ready to so readjust her treaty relations to the United States as 
to give effectual protection against Chinese labor. Wetherefore most earnestly 
and respectfully petition the Congress of the United States to repeal this 
Registration Act of May 5, 1892. 


All churches, and all lovers of the good name of the Ameri- 
-can Nation, ought to join in protesting against this act 


by which the Chinese are discriminated against, while other 
foreigners are welcomed with open arms. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 


of the Imperial College in Pekin, has issued a most impassioned 


remonstrance against the attitude of our Government. Every 
mission station in China is imperiled because of it. The pro 
test cannot be too instant or emphatic. 


The Presbyterian Church has just 
been called to mourn the loss of — 
_ one of the most universally respect: 
ed and beloved members of its communion—the Rev. Arthur 


The Rev. Arthur Mitchell 


_ Mitchell, Corresponding Member of the Presbyterian Board of 


Foreign Missions. Dr. Mitchell graduated at Williams College 
and Union Theological Seminary. He began his ministry in 
Richmond, Va. When the Civil War commenced he came 
North, and accepted the pastorate of the First Presbyteriaa 
Church of Morristown, N. J. Thence he was called to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and from that to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Cleveland. The latter position he 

resigned to become Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Few speakers had the faculty of so fascinating their audiences 
when speaking upon missionary themes, and few were able to 
win such generous contributions for missionary objects. He 
had been around the world in the service of his Church, and 
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_ knew well the terrible need of the Gospel in foreign lands. Dr. 
Mitchell had not reached his sixtieth year. He passed away 
all too soon for the Church which he had served so faithfully 
and the friends by whom he was so tenderly loved. } 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, Superintendent of 
The Methodist Churches the Census of Churches, has published 

some further statistics, from which 
we make a few selections. 
denominations of Methodists in the United States, with 51,489 
church organizations, 46,138 church edifices, having a combined 
seating capacity of 12,863,178, and valued at $132,140,179, with 
4,589,287 communicants. We do not know that we can doa 
better service to those who are interested in the largest of all the 
Protestant denon.inations in the United States than to publish 
the table which Dr. Carroll has compiled and which we have 
taken from a recent article of his in the “ Independent.” It 
gives, in the shortest possibl. way and in the most perspicuous 
form, the facts concerning the denominations, and suggests the 
inquiry whether any general efforts for Christian union can havea 
promise of success before those who bear the same ecclesiastical 

name and have the same polity begin to co-operate : 
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Methodist Episcopal............. 25,861| 22,844| 6,302 708; $96,723,408! 2,240,354 
Union American Meth. Epis..... #2 35 11,500 18 y 2,279 
African Methodist Episcopal..... 2.451| 4,124| 1,160 838 9,468,280} 452.725 
African Union Meth. Protestant 40 7,161 54.440 3.415 
African Meth. Epis. Zion........| 1.704] 1,587] 564,577 2,714,128} 349,788 

Methodist Protestant............ 2,529} 1,924 $71,266 3,683,337| 141, 
Wesleyan Methodist........ 342 525 393,250 16,492 
Methoaist Episcopal, South...... 15,017] 12,683] 3,359.4 18,775,362 1,209,970 
Cengregational Methodist........ 214} 150 6.4 41,680 1765 
Congregational Meth. (Colored) .. 9 5 585 525 319 
New Congregational Methodist.. 24 17 5,150 3,750 1,059 
Zion Union Apostolic............ 32 27 10,100 15,000 2,346 
Colored Methodist. Episcopal.... 1,739 1,65 | §41.464] 1,713,366} 129,383 
Primitive Methodist............. 4 20,930 291,993 4,704 
Free Methodist.......° 1,102} 620) 165,004 805.085 22,113 
Independent Methodist,.......... 15 14 7.725 260,975 2,569 
Evangelist Missionary........... II 3 1,050 2,000 951 
51,489 46,138) 12,863,178} $132,140,179| 4,589,287 


: A few months ago Dr. Dale, of 

The Calvinistic Methodists Birmingham, was reported to be 
studying the Welsh language. 

He has recently written an interesting article saying that the 
difficulties of the language are too formidable to be mastered 
without more strenuous labor than he could give to it. From 
that as a starting-point he proceeds to write about the character- 
istics of the Calvinistic Methodist churches, which for the last 
century and a half have achieved so much for North Wales. 
As we understand it, these churches are composed of the de- 
scendants of those who were followers of Whitefield in the time 
of the Evangelical Revival. Their form of government is very 
_ much like the Presbyterian. They form a very influential 
religious community, and have recently established a theological 
college at Bala, of which the well-known Dr. T. C. Edwards is 
Principal. Dr. Dale gives two or three interesting peculiarities 
of this denomination. He describes one pastor, who may be 
taken as a typical one, who is not required to be present at the 
church to which he ministers more than eighteen Sundays in 
the year, the remainder of the time being spent in other chapels, 
according to a definite plan by which one minister is able to 
reach many churches. A daughter of the late Henry Rees, an 
eminent pulpit orator in Liverpool, said to Dr. Dale: “If my 
father had to preach twice every Sunday at home, as you have, 
he could never have preached such sermons as he always did. 
When he had prepared five or six, he preached them all over 
Wales.” Dr. Dale thinks it is an open question which method 
is better, that or the one in common use in most of our 
churches. Another curious fact is narrated in this article. A 
church elected two deacons ; before they could be ordained they 


were put through a thorough course of instruction, under the 


superintendence of an elder deacon. “ The offices of our Lord 


as Prophet, Priest, and King, and the manner in which He dis- 
charges them” was the subject prescribed by the monthly 
meeting of ministers and deacons, by which their election had 


A Family Paper 


He names seventeen different 
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to be confirmed. If the officers in our churches had to pass an 
examination in theology, how many would be willing to accept 
positions? One other interesting characteristic of the Calvinistic 
Methodist polity deserves mention. Thechildren of church mem- 
bers are by birth members of the Church. As they approach 
manhood or womanhood they are required to make their elec- 


tion between withdrawing from the Church or becoming full 


members in profession of their personal faith. Only full members 
are admitted to the Lord’s Supper. The practical result of this 
custom is said to be that it requires almost as much courage 
for the son or daughter of a Calvinistic Methodist to withdraw 
from the Church as for the son or daughter of parents of other 
communions to profess their faith. It was to the theological 
college of the Calvinistic Methodists that the late Professor 
Evans went on his withdrawal from Lane Theological Seminary. 
Little known in this country, the denomination is a strong and 
useful one in Wales. 


One of the largest and most useful insti- 
tutions of its kind in the country is 
Atlanta University, of which the Rev. 
Horace Bumstead, D.D., is President. While its ministry is 
chiefly to the colored people of the South, its doors are open to 
all classes of the population, and its loyalty to the conviction 
that there should be no discriminations because of color or race 
has cost its Faculty and Trustees great labor and much sacrifice. 
It educates, yearly, about six hundred students ; has college and 
normal courses, and gives industrial training both to young men 
and young women. Few sights are more inspiring than that 
seen from the platform in the chapel when one faces an audience 
of six or seven hundred young people whose parents a quarter 
of a century ago were almost all slaves, but who are themselves 
as intelligent and eager to learn as the students in any similar 
institution, either North or South. Atlanta University has a 
Faculty of distinguished ability, and the work which it does is of 
a high order. It is almost surrounded by other institutions 
doing a similar work, the nearest one being Gammon Theologi- 
cal Seminary, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which Dr. 
W. P. Thirkeld is President. It has been said that as Atlanta 
during the war was surrounded by breastworks, fortifying it 
against the North, so it is now surrounded by institutions of 
Christian education, which are the only true protection against 


Atlanta University 


the dangers of vice, crime, and lawlessness, which are always 


common among large classes of ignorant people. Atlanta 
University is doing the same kind of work as Hampton and 
Tuskegee, and is equally worthy of the confidence and support 
of all who by their means are seeking to promote Christian 
education in our land. 


We have received the fourth annual report 
of the Home Hotel for needy authors, 
artists, teachers, and others of both sexes 


in the various professions. The work is new to us, and we 


speak of it only as it is made known in this report. Its object 
is to provide a free home for the needy among those who have 
devoted a lifetime to literature and the professions. During the 
past year thirty-four guests have been received at the Hotel, 
twelve being the largest number at any one time. Among them 
were nineteen governesses, tutors, and teachers, two artists, one 
missionary, one theological student, one physician, two authors, 
one musician, two students, and three widows with no special 
vocation. Of the number, fifteen were men and nineteen women ; 
some were in poor health, and some too old or too feeble to 
struggle for a living; and yet almost all were looking for employ- 
ment. Three came for life—an aged French lady for thirty 
years a teacher in New York, an elderly American widow, and 
an Italian musician eighty-seven years of age. It is not possible 
to form a distinct idea of a work through its report alone, and 
yet we cannot help feeling that the idea underlying this move- 
ment is an excellent one. None are more likely to conceal their 
sufferings than the class whom this hotel seeks to relieve, and 
none are more profoundly sensitive to misfortune or neglect. 
The Home is situated at 158 St. Ann’s Avenue, corner of East 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, New York. It was founded 
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home missions $84,871.19, and for foreign missions $114,325.80, 
The President of the Congress is Judge Jonathan Haralson, 
of the Supreme Court of Alabama. 

—At the International Convention of Young Women’s Chris. 

tian Associations in Toledo, O., April 27-30, 217 delegates were 
present from fifteen States and Canada. Mrs. J. V. Farwell, Jr., 
of Chicago, presided. Her report showed since last session, held 
in Scranton, 1891, organization of Associations in Harlem, Pitts. 
burg, Lowell, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, Chicago University, Leland Stanford University, 
Northfield Seminary, etc. A World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Association was formed by union with the British Association. 
The evening sessions were addressed by the Rev. Thomas C. 
Hall, of Chicago, Mr. L. D. Wishard, of New York City, Mrs, 
Wm. Boyd, of Kansas City. Professor W. W. White, of Xenia 
Theological Seminary, gave three Bible lessons. The delegates 
presented the main departments of city and college associations, 
and on Sunday occupied twenty-one pulpits in the city. 
_—The Congregational church of Williamstown, Mass., has 
voted to send its contribution to foreign missionary work for this. 
year, except so much of it as may be otherwise designated by 
the givers, to the Berkeley Temple Mission. For a long period of 
years the church's offering has gone tothe American Board. The 
pastor was at the same time requested by the church to com. 
municate the action of the church to the American Board and 
to state the reasons for it, as not based upon doctrinal ques. 
tions, but upon a profound conviction that the organization and 
administration of the Board ought to be brought into closer 
harmony with Congregational methods, particularly in the direc- 
tions of representation of the churches in the Board and of 
acceptance of the verdict of the councils of the churches as to 
theological fitness of applicants for appointment to the foreign 
field. 
_ —The eleciion of an assistant bishop in the South Carolina 
Diocesan Convention iast week resulted in the choice of the 
Rev. Dr. Ellison Capers. Dr. Capers was born in Charleston, 
and is a son of the late 3ishop Capers. He was graduated from 
the Citadel Academy in November, 1857, and after his gradu- 
ation he accepted the place of assistant instructor at the Citadel. 
When the war came he was elected Colonel of the Twenty-fourth 
South Carolina Regiment, and upon the death of General Ste- 
vens he was made Brigadier-General of Stevens’s Brigade. At 
the close of the war he was elected Secretary of State of the 
provisional Government, in 1865. Following the bent of his 
mind, he shortly afterward entered the ministry, and filled the 
pastorate of the Episcopal church in Greenville for several 
years. He then removed to Alabama, but returned to Green- 
ville at the earnest request of his congregation. He is now 
rector of Trinity Church, Columbia. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—Edward E. Bradley accepts a call to the church in Lincoln, Mass. 
—G.S. Eldridge, of Bloomfield, Conn., accepts a callto Meriden. 
—L. M. Keneston, of Ashburnham, Mass., accepts a call to Shelton, Conn. 
—Henry C. McDougall has become pastor of the Second Church of Boston, 
Mass., the pulpit of which he has occupied for the last six months. 
_—F. S. Balliff, of the Bangor Seminary, has received a call to Freedom, Me. 
—W. J. Tate has accepted a call tothe Union Evangelical Church in Bright- 


by Miss M. A. Fisher, and incorporated the 24th of September, 
1888. 


That must have been an impressive scene, for 
those who knew how to appreciate it, when the 
first Bible in the language of the Gilbert 
Islanders was printed the other day at the Bible House in 
New York. The publication marked the close of thirty-four 
years of labor on the part of the Rev. Hiram Bingham as mis- 
sionary on those islands. Several friends of Mr. Bingham 
gathered in the composing-room of the Bible Society and 
listened as he told the story of his life. He was born in Hono- 
lulu sixty-two years ago, and his father, who bore the same 
name, was a missionary before him. The son was graduated 
from Yale College in 1853, and in 1856 began his labors on the 
Gilbert Islands, twenty-five hundred miles southwest of the 
Sandwich Islands, on the line of the equator. Three years 
afterwards he undertook to reduce the language to writing, and 
on May 12, 1892, put the manuscript of the Bible into the hands 
of Dr. Gilman, Secretary of the Bible Society. The work was 
completed by the ceremony of reading the last verse of the last 
chapter of Revelation. Mr. Bingham stood in the center of his 
circle of friends, in the most remarkable composinog-room in the 
world, where the Scriptures are set in two hundred and forty-two 
different languages. The concluding verse was put in type, a 
proof was taken, a slight correction was made, and Mr. Bing- 
ham read the verse aloud in the Gilbert Island tongue, and thus 
’ a new Bible was added to the list already printed by the Bible 


Society. 


Gleanings 


— The Rev. Thomas Spurgeon will sail from Auckland, New 
Zealand, for San Francisco on May 20. He will pass several 
days in Chicago, and will assist Dwight L. Moody in his evan- 
gelistic work in that city. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston last week. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church there are 125 Conferences, including those in Europe, 
Asia, and South America, as well as those of the United States. 

—The twenty-eighth anniversary of the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House was held on Tuesday evening of 
this week in the Broadway Tabernacle Church in this city. Ad- 
dresses were expected from the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, and the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson. 

—St. Bartholomew’s Church of this city (Dr. Greer’s) last 
Sunday took up a collection of $77,800 to pay for improving and 

‘ enlarging the charch. Dr. Greer told the people that in the four 
years of his rectorship the church had raised $1,039,000 for 
charitable purposes, and might now well be inclined to do some- 
thing for itself. 

—The American Seamen’s Friend Society of this city cele- 
brated its sixty-fifth anniversary at the First Presbyterian Church 


A New Bible 


last Sunday. The Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, pastor of the 
church, preached the annual sermon. During the year the 
Society has sent out 447 loan libraries, comprising 19,221 
volumes. At the Home at No. 190 Cherry Street 1,281 boarders 


have been received. The receipts for the year were $43,242.10, | 


and expenses $31,968.74. 

—A dispatch from Milwaukee, dated May 4, says: “ About 
five hundred business places, including banks, mercantile houses, 
and factories, were closed a portion of the day yesterday in ob- 
servance of Revivalist Mills’s mid-week Sunday. One or two 
saloons succumbed to the general influence and closed their 
doors for a few hours and hung out their signs, “‘ Closed from 
two to three to attend the Mills meeting.” Two services were 
held at the Exposition building during the day, both of them 
being largely attended. Next Sunday Mr. Mills’s five weeks’ 
campaign will come to a close. 
sions were reported.” 


—The Southern Baptist Convention will hold its thirty-eighth , 
annual session in Nashville beginning May 12, occupying for 


that purpose the great Tabernacle erected a year or two ago. 
Including both visitors and delegates, the attendance is expected 


Up to Tuesday 5,100 conver- 


wood, Mass. 
—F. B. Vrooman, who has been acting pastor of the Salem Street Church 
in Worcester, Mass., the past year, has just been installed as permanent pastor. 
—F. A. Poole, of the Bangor Seminary, has received a call from Sanford, Me. 
—J. W. Kingsbury, of Braintree, Mass., has received a call to Wells, Me. 
—Henry C. Hitchcock, recently pastor of the Day Street Church, West 
Somerville, Mass., died in Somerville on May 5, at the age of sixty-four. 
PRESBYTERIAN 
—Henry Van Dyke Nevius died in Peoria, Ill., on April 17, at the age of 
seventy-eight. 
—W. P. Thomas, of Pittsburg, Pa., accepts a call to Johnstown. 
—E. L. Warren, of Clifton, O., has resigned. , 
—J. L. Roemer was installed as pastor of the South Church of Cleveland, 


-O., on April 19. 
- —Samuel Cochran, of St. Paul, Minn., accepts a call to Wellsburg, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—Stephen T. Graham has resigned the rectorship of St. James’s Church 
(P. E.) of Norwalk, Conn., to accept a call from New Rochelle, N. Y. 

—J. C. White has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), 
Rantoul, Ill., and will become city missionary in Springfield. 

—H. P. L. Grabou accepts the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church](P. E.), Stew 
benville, O. 

—James Upham, a retired Baptist minister, died in Chelsea, Mass., 0 May 


3, at the age of seventy-eight. | 
—Ferrer Martyn accepts a call to the Reformed Church of Ridgefield, N. J. 
_ —H.S. Johnson has accepted a call from the Baptist Church in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
- —R. J. Smith, a Bishop of the Mennonite Church, died in New Paris, Ind., 
on May 1, at the age of eighty. 
—G. W. Davis, of the Adams Street Baptist Church of Biddeford, Me., has 
resigned. 


to reach fully 3,000. The territory of this Baptist organization 
includes fourteen States. It represents a population of 21,472,- 
072, and an aggregate membership of 2,462,902, nearly half of 
whom are negroes, distributed among 16,654 churches. These 
churches hold church property valued at $14,703,308, and educa- 
tional property worth half as much. Last year they raised for 
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Books and Authors 


An Entertaining Book ' 


Mr. Chittenden is a man of versatile accomplishments 
and tastes and of a strongly marked personality. He has 
been afinancier (he was Lincoln’s Register of the Treasury), 
a lawyer, a book-collector, a sportsman, a student of nat- 
ural history, an investigator of “‘ isms,” and an open-minded 
observer of life in many other phases. He draws, there- 
fore, in these readable reminiscences from many sources, 
and as he is a capital story-teller, with a strongly developed 
sense of humor, the several chapters of the book—almost 
eve 
no in fact it makes little difference whether the book is 
begun at beginning, middle, or end—are like the genial 
after-dinner talk of a cheerful table-ccompanion of wide 
and often curious experience. The writer has emphatically 
enjoyed life, and he makes the reader enjoy it in retrospect 
with him. 

Mr. Chittenden was one of six men who organized a 
Free Soil party in Vermont before the famous Buffalo 
meeting of 1848 ; and of that act, of the negotiations between 
the Van Burens and the Barn-Burners, and of the origin 
of the Republican party, he has many racy anecdotes. 
Thus, he describes with much humor his own “ first, last, 
and only speech in a Democratic convention,” which was 
greeted with great applause that swelled the young orator’s 
heart with pride. But an ancient Democrat arose and 
dryly observed that ‘as the boy had spoke his piece, we 
might as well proceed to the business of the convention.” 
Whereupon a test vote showed that the opposition led by 
the orator numbered just six adherents, who forthwith 
“bolted,” as we call it nowadays. 

The pages devoted to the early days of the bench and 
bar of Vermont are rich in good stories. We select two 
of those about the eccentric but ruggedly just Judge Har- 
rington. The first tells of his decision against a Virginia 
slave-owner who sought to arrest an escaped slave in Ver- 
mont. The Judge disputed his title. The Virginian 
offered in evidence a deed from the owner of the mother 
of the slave. The Judge said, “ Your title may be good 
in Virginia. It is worthless here, unless you show from the 
original proprietor.’ ‘*Who, then, is the original proprie- 
tor,” asked the master, “if not the owner as whose slave 
he was born?” “The Almighty, sir!’ sternly answered 
the Judge. ‘He or his grantee can have an order from 
tbis Court to return a man to slavery. None other can !” 

The second anecdote tells of a highly original way of 
administering “ natural equity :” 


On the trial of an action of ejectment for a farm, the defend- 
ant offered a deed of the premises from the plaintiff, to which 
Daniel Chipman objected because it had no seal. “ But your 
client sold the land, was paid for it, and signed the deed, did he 
not?” asked the Judge. “That makes no difference,” said 
Chipman ; “the deed has no seal, and cannot be admitted in evi- 
dence.” “Is there anything else the matter with the deed ?” 
asked the Judge. Chipman “did not know as there was.” 
“ Mr. Clerk,” said the Judge, “ give me a wafer and a three-cor- 
nered piece of paper.” The clerk obeyed, and the Judge delib- 
erately made and affixed the seal. ‘“ There! Brother Chipman,” 
said the Judge, “the deed is all right now. It may be put in 
evidence. A man is not going to be cheated out of his farm in 
this court because his deed lacks a wafer, when there is a whole 
box of wafers on the clerk’s desk!’ ‘The Court will give me 
an exception ?” asked the counsel. ‘ The Court will do no such 
thing,” said the Judge; and he did not. 


Some of the records of the waggish pranks of the Ver- — 


mont junior bar in circuit days, and of their “Third 
House,” or burlesque on the genuine Legislature, abound 
in clever sarcasm. The purely ornamental office of “ side 
Judge” comes in for much raillery. This office was bestowed 
Upon two citizens in each county, who sat on the bench in 
County court, and were expected to look wise and say 
nothing. The insinuation of uselessness was repelled, 


however, by one side judge, who declared that when Judge 


Co, Personal Reminiscences. By L. C. Chittenden. Richmond, Croscup & 
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S. S. Phelps was on the bench, and one of the lawyers had 
argued a dry ejectment case for eight hours, Judge Phelps 
had actually consulted him—that, although it was in a 
whisper, the Judge distinctly asked, ‘“‘ Don’t he make your 
back ache?” to which he, the side judge, answered that 
‘‘ he’d be darned if he didn’t.” The Committee on Useless 
Information of the Third House drew up an elaborate reso- 
lution recommending that the side judges be hereafter 
manufactured of cast iron, wood, or putty, and their ingen- 
ious argument is an admirable piece of foolery. 

From the chapter on ‘“ Quacks and Quackery ” we must 
glean one rare orthographic gem. A quack doctor on the 
stand having been badgered by counsel into admitting that 
he was an “eclectic,” was asked to spell the word. And, 
after much twisting and evasion, at last, “I can spell her, 
sir!” he exclaimed. ‘“ She goes this way: E-k, ek, k-o, ko, 
l-e-k, lek, t-i-k, tik, ekkolektik.” After the roars of laugh- 
ter had subsided, he angrily said: ‘‘I am entitled to three 
guesses if I have not fetched her the first time ;” and he 
began: “Ec, ek, c-h-o,; ko”—but he never finished; he 
was literally laughed out of court. 

We are tempted to quote many other “bits of fun” as 
we turn these pages, but perhaps an outline sketch of some 
of the topics treated will best give an idea of the book. ~ 
Militia humors in Vermont and the State’s splendid war 
record—she sent an astonishingly high percentage of cit- 
izens to the front, and an unusually large percentage of 
these died fighting, while she lost not a single stand of 
colors, and only (as Mr. Chittenden scrupulously records) 
the half of one flag; the story of an innocent and grateful 
client, strangely saved from a net of false evidence ; exper- 


-iments in hypnotism and spiritualism; the true story of 


the “beautiful American nun ’—General Ethan Allen’s 
daughter—which story we venture to think that tradition 
may have “embellished” a little; notes on Secretary 
Chase and his policy; talk about bird life ; personal expe- 
riences as a witness of Judge Lynch’s methods in the West ; 
mining adventures; Adirondack hunting and fishing ; for- 
est destruction ; duck-shooting on Lake Champlain; the 
queer history of Essex Junction; “ Owls, Falcons, and 
Eagles ;” novelties of official experience in Washington ; 
Lincoln’s death; observations in Savannah in war-times ; 
school-teaching on Hog Island in early days; the chase for 
rare books ; unique copies ; stolen engravings; and Wash- 
ingtonia—such are some of the topics treated, in much the 
(to us) delightfully inconsequential and haphazard order in 
which we have named them. There are a dozen pleasant 
half-hour readings here of which one may leave the choice 
to chance. | 

The last fourth of the volume is taken up with a “ Study ” 
of Abraham Lincoln which may be regarded as an addi- 
tion to Mr. Chittenden’s “ Recollections of President Lin- 
coln and his Administration.” It is, as the author says, 
‘‘an attempt to show what the qualities were which made 
Mr. Lincoln great.” In particular it will set to rest forever 
—if such a thing is needed by anybody—the old question- 
ing about Mr. Lincoln’s religious faith and hope. 


The Gospel of Paul! 


The object of this book, as stated by the author in the 
preface, is to present a new interpretation of Paul’s doc- 
trine of the Atonement. Itis always difficult for a reviewer 
to put in a paragraph the substance of what the author has 
put into a volume. If, however, we understand Dr. Ever- 
ett aright, the essential and characteristic feature of his 
interpretation may be summarized as follows : 

The exposure of a corpse was a violation of the cere- 
monial law, and polluted the land. Thus the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ made him an instrument in the violation 
of the law. He was not crucified because he was accursed, 
but accursed because he was crucified. Paul, accepting 
Christ as the Messiah, accepted his crucifixion, and thus 
brought himself into an antagonism with the law and under 
its curse. To use Dr. Everett’s illustration, as Catiline, 


1 The Gospel of Paul. By Charles Carroll Everett, Professor of Theology in 
Harvard University. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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banished from Rome, was set free from his allegiance to 
Rome, so Jesus.Christ, condemned and cast out by the 
law, was set free from the obligations of the law; or, to 


use another of his illustrations, as a Roman Catholic, | 
excommunicated from the Church and deprived of the | 


privilege of confession and the sacraments, is also set free 
from the obligation of confessing and receiving the sacra- 
ments, so Jesus Christ, excommunicated by the crucifixion, 
is set free from the law which has cast him out, and his 
followers, accepting him as the Messiah, by their very 
acceptance are themselves cast out, exiled from the law, 


excommunicated by the law, and so set free from the obli- — 


gations of the law. Moreover, the resurrection of Jesus 


Christ, following his crucifixion, gives the divine sanction © 
to Christ in the conflict between Christ and the law. © 
God, so to speak, takes sides with Christ; and thus it is | 
rather the law that is cast out by the Christ than the 


Christ by the law; as, to use Dr. Everett’s figures, if Cati- 
line had succeeded, the Roman Empire would have been 
overthrown and allegiance to it destroyed; or, as in the 
Protestant Church, the Roman Catholic law is set aside 
and allegiance to the Pope destroyed. This, if we under- 
stand Dr. Everett aright, is the gospel of Paul, this his 


message to the world, this the redemption and deliverance 


which he preached. 


We find much in Dr. Everett’s interpretation of specific 


passages which is interesting, and much in his view which 


throws light upon Paul’s teaching respecting the relation | 
of the Gospel to the Jewish statutory law. But as an inter- — 


pretation of the gospel of Paul it seems to us inadequate. 
Without entering into interpretations of specific texts, it 
appears to us inadequate for the simple reason that it fails 
to account for the influence produced by Paul’s faith on 
himself and by Paul’s message on the world. His belief 
that he was set free from the burdensome obligations of 
the law, as interpreted by Phariseeism, might account in 
part for his enthusiastic acceptance of the deliverance and 
the Deliverer, but it does not account for the missionary 
enthusiasm which made him the Apostle tothe Gentiles. If 


this had been his only or even his chief message, he would 


have been an apostle to the Jews only or chiefly. It does 
not account for the enthusiasm with which his message 
was received by the Gentiles. 


ent to it. In this message that the Messiah had set him- 
self against the statutory law of Judaism, and had set it 
one side, there was nothing to which the people of Corinth, 
Athens, and Rome would even care to listen. And there 
is nothing in this message to account for its permanent in- 
fluence in human history, and its profound effect on the 
hearts and lives and consciences of mankind. There must 
have been something in Paui’s message which met not 
merely Jewish needs, but the universal needs of humanity ; 
which brought not merely relief from a temporary and local 
burden, but a deep and abiding relief from a universal 
burden. 

We agree with Dr. Everett in thinking that the tradi- 
tional view of Paul’s theology is inadequate and unsatis- 
factory ; but any view which is to take the place thereof 
must include those elements which have given the tradi- 
tional view its power in human history, though it may, 
and in our judgment must, include much more. It must 
show, with Dr, Everett, how Christ has set free from the 
burden of the ceremonial law, but it must also show him 
the emancipator from an exacting and despotic conscience 
the world over; it must show him delivering from the fear 
of future penalty and extracting the sting of past remorse, 
but it must also show him setting men free from the burden 
of present infirmity and guilt. It must show him taking 
away the wrath of God against the ungodliness of men, 
and reconciling the world unto God; but it must also 
show him making a reconciliation that is more than foren- 
sic or governmental—making a reconciliation which issues 
in personal and vital interunion of the human with the 
divine. In brief, no interpretation of Paul’s gospel will 
account for the facts of history, or meet the spiritual 
needs of the race, which does not conduct to that which 
Paul himself makes its climax and consummation—“ That 
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They knew nothing of the. 
Jewish law, or, if they knew anything about it, were indiffer- 
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with all the fullness of God.” It is not the province of a 


_ book review to indicate the lines of interpretation neces. 


sary to accomplish this result; it must suffice for us here 
simply to say that no interpretation, in our judgment, wil] 
be accepted as either intellectually or spiritually Satisfy- 


ing which does not keep this result steadily in view. For 


these reasons we are not able to accept Dr. Everett’s 
treatise as an adequate interpretation of the gospel of 
Paul, though we find much in it that is suggestive, and in 
it a contribution to one aspect of Paul’s teaching which 
seems to us valuable, and is, so far as we know, new. 


The Blood Covenant: A Primitive Rite and its Bearings on 


Scripture. By H. Clay Trumbull. Second edition, with Sup. 
plement. (John D. Wattles, Philadelphia.) This monograph, 


_ first published in 1885, has already compelled recognition as an 


authority ; the main feature in this second edition is a supple. 
ment in reply to critics and in further illustration and confirma- 
tion of the positions taken by the author in the first edition, and 
written in the same spirit of candid and painstaking research, 
The object of the book is to show, by a very wide examination 
of the customs of all nations and ages, that blood is a universa! | 
symbol of covenant between two parties, and of vital union as 
well as formal alliance ; and that this symbol extends along the 
entire line of life, from covenant and fellowship between indi. 
viduals to covenant and fellowship between man and the gods, 
Underlying the whole treatment is the idea, which Dean Stanley 
has brought out so clearly, that blood stands for life ; therefore 
the intermingling of blood is the intermingling of lives. The 
reading of the book may produce either one of two effects on 
the mind: (1) that the use of blood as a symbol is a world-wide 
superstition, shared by the Hebrews in common with other na. 
tions; (2) that there is in this use of blood, as such a symbol in 
Scripture, something that answers to the universal instinct of 
humanity. Holding, as we do, that no error has ever gained a 
powerful hold upon the human mind unless there has been some 
profound truth in it, we regard the second of these views as the 
true one, the first as superficial and unphilosophical. We should 
not, however, altogether agree with Dr. Trumbull in his inter. 
pretation of Scripture. When he carries his literalism so far as 
to maintain that the decree of the council at Jerusalem, “ that ye 


abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 


things strangled,” is of perpetual obligation, he appears to us 
not only to ignore the radical difference between the perma. 
nent and the transient in law, but to disregard Paul’s own teach- 
ings in his subsequent writings on this subject. See for example 
Romans xiv., 14, and 1 Cor. viii., 4, and 1 Cor. x., 19. A more 
scientific and also a more deeply religious view is that which 
recognizes both the spiritual element in the superstitious rites of 
the heathen nations, as Dr. Trumbull does, and a superstitious 
element in the religious rites of the Hebrews, which Dr. Trum- 
bull does not. As a magazine of minute and accurate informa- 
tion on the subject the book is without a peer. Itis a necessary 
treatise to any one who desires to make a thorough and scientific 
study of the meaning of sacrifice as it appears in both the Old and 
the New Testaments. And it makes it very clear that the essential 
idea of sacrifice is not the suffering of penalty by an innocent per- 
son for a guilty one, but an alliance of friends and an intercom- 
munion of lives. It thus furnishes a scientific’ and historic 
authority for the modern and more vital theory of sacrifice as 
contrasted with that which is purely external and legal. 


We desire to call attention to the first number of a new series of 
text-books on the Greek New Testament. It is the Gosfe/ of 
Matthew in Greek, edited by Alexander Kerr and Herbert 
Cushing Tolman, Professors in the University of Wisconsio. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) The Greek text is based upon 
that of Tischendorf, and compared with the readings of Tregel- 
les and of Westcott and Hort. The aim of the editors is to make 
evident the individual characteristics of the several writings of 
the New Testament. The Greek is beautifully printed and the 
words peculiar to the Matthean Gospel are put in broad-faced type. 
The introduction gives light upon Hebrew turns of phraseology 
as they occur in this New Testament writing. We would re- 
spectfully urge the editors to enrich their following volumes of 
this series with a full apparatus of critical and explanatory 
notes. 


The imprint of J. M. Dent & Co. has become associated 
with the most charming form of book-making. It is already 4 
guaranty of artistic printing, illustration, and binding. Readers 
of The Christian Union have not forgotten the charming edition 
of Miss Austen’s novels which bore this imprint last year. 


It 
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was a happy thought on the part of the publishers to issue Miss 
Burney’s Zvelina uniform with Miss Austen’s novels. The 
story itself needs no comment at this late period. Its intrinsic 
interest and its place in the development of the English novel 
were long ago recognized. It is one of the old-fashioned stories 
which will bear re-reading, and is now put into a form which 
makes it very "easy to re-read. The volumes are illustrated by 
excellent photogravures, and are a joy to the eye. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 2 Vols. $1.25 each.) 


In a work of scope so wide, it is not expected that every point 
will be maintained beyond question. Zhe Gospel of the Risen 
Saviour, by the Rev. R. McCheyne Edgar, covers a ground of 
close-fought contest during the centuries. Mr. Edgar contents 
himself with the results. He does not even give his apparatus 
criticus in notes. For students this would have added to the 
value of the work. Its form is admirably ordered and compre- 
hensive. We could wish that some matters were not disposed 
of as if settled by a word, but the work is richly suggestive and 
in parts highly ingentous, with all its conservatism of position. 
Our chief regret is that Mr. Edgar should have tried to cover 


so vast a field with so cursory a survey. Nevertheless, the book 


will be recognized as one of the more important contributions to 
theology this season. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The student of history will find Bishop John F. Hurst’s Short 
History of the Christian Church (Harper & Brothers, New 
York) useful for reference or for reviewing the field of his former 
studies. The work is a rapid survey of twenty centuries of 
organized Christianity, and with no apparent effort to produce 
a colorless chronicle. While the Methodist Episcopal Bishop 
shows a charitable temper towards all his fellow-Christians, it 
is probable that some of the denominations will not feel satisfied 
with the author’s account of them, but this is inevitable. Dr. 
Hurst’s sketch of the Church in the United States, which fills 
one third of the volume, is uncommonly complete. Statistics 
and excellent indexes make this work a convenient handbook. 


The Fishguard Invasion by the French in 1797: Some Pas- 
sages taken from the Diary of the late Reverend Daniel Row- 
lands, Sometime Vicar of Llanfiangelpenybout, is a well-printed 
and attractively bound book by a nameless author. The narrative 
is, 20 doubt, historica], as the introduction labors to convince, 
but the story scarcely rises to the level of more than a local 
interest at any point, and the illustrations are about a half- 


century behind the times in both their drawing and engraving.. 


(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


That happy combination of a finished style and directness of 
delivery which is rare in pulpit compositions will be found to 
characterize the homilies in the little volume 1/en and Morals, 
by the Rev. James Stalker, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York.) Dr. Stalker’s writings are too well known and too 
thoroughly appreciated to require from us lengthy comment. 
We need to say only that these sermons are practical and evan- 


gelical. 


The Magazines 


As might be expected, the World’s Fair occupies a prominent 
place in the magazine literature of the month. Mr. Henry van 
Brunt, the eminent architect, in the A¢/antic Monthly, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer in the Century, and Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith 
in Harper's, furnish three articles well worth reading. The first 
is almost authoritative in its high estimate of the effect of the 
Exposition on American art and civilization ; the second abounds 
in practical suggestion and interpretation; the third rises some- 
times to the ecstatic, but is well-informed and admirable in other 
ways. As to illustration, it is hard to speak in ordinary terms of 
praise of Mr. Castaigne’s presentation, in the “ Century,” of the 
buildings of the White City—or the Dream City, as Mrs. Keith 
Calls it; and very ethereally dreamlike are Mr. Castaigne’s draw- 
‘ngs, with their hazy, translucent atmospheric effects. The idea of 
Presenting the beautiful Golden Gateway by its reflection in the 
lake is strikingly effective and original, and the drawing of the 
Art Gallery picture has never been surpassed in magazine art 
work. The “Century” has a permanent new cover design by 
Mr. Stanford White. Scribner's Magazine publishes a special 

Exhibition Number,” with full-page pictures by Blum, Mar- 
chetti, Alfred Parsons, Elbridge Kingsley, J. Alden Weir, Al- 
bert Lynch, Howard Pyle, C. D. Gibson, and others. Of these 

r, Blum’s brilliant bit of color in the frontispiece, Mr. Mar- 
chetti’s pleasing and graceful “Song of Springtide” (also in 
color), Mr. Parsons’s * Buddha’s Flowers,” and Mr. Church’s 
graceful “ The Mirror,” appeal to us most strongly. Some of 
the others are distinctly disappointing, particularly that by Mr. 
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Boughton. The list of writers for the number includes the 
names of; Howells, Aldrich, Besant, Bunner, Miss Jewett, Ste- 


- venson, Cable, Henry James, and Thomas Hardy. 


We cannot follow the “ Tables of Contents ” of the magazines 
in detail—that is getting to be a task requiring a special peri- 
odical by itself—but here are a few things no “ general reader ” 
should miss : J. A. Symonds’s “ Recollections of Lord Tennyson,” — 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Queen and the Duchess,” and M. Frances Swan 
Williams’s “‘ Mr. Gadsbury’s Brother,” all in the “ Century ;” 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s paper on Lowell and that by 
the Rev. Arthur Brooks on his brother, Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
both in “* Harper’s,” where will be found also a touching little 
story by Mrs. Eva Wilder McGlasson ; Mr. Howells’s description 
of his early days in a Western printing-office in “ Scribner’s ;” 
Mr. Cable’s Creole dialect story, a tale which is like the best of 
“Creole Days,” and Mr. Bunner’s “ Jersey and Mulberry,” 
both in the same magazine—which, by the way, has as its most 
distinguished contributor (in a sense) George Washington, whose 
quaint English tells the story of the disastrous Braddock cam- 
paign, the article being a heretofore unpublished autograph man- 
uscript ; in the “ Atlantic ” Henry Lee’s “ Frances Anne Kemble,” 
Lafcadio Hearn’s “ Japanese Smile,” and Bliss Perry’s “ Haw- 
thorne at North Adams,” together with Mr. Van Brunt’s article 
already referred to; in the “ Review of Reviews ” Virginia C. 
Meredith’s “‘Woman’s Part at the World’s Fair” and Mr. 
Stead’s character-sketch of Selous, the “ Greatest of African 


Hunters.”’ 


Literary Notes 


—RMr. J. M. Barrie, the novelist, has been invited to become 
a candidate for the chair of English Literature at the University 
of Aberdeen. 

—The Christopher Sower Company, Philadelphia, announce 
a series of books by modern French authors, to be printed in 
French and edited for use as reading-books by students. 

—In stating that at the Boston Public Library there has been 


_a large demand for Barrie’s “ Little Minister,” an exchange 


adds that a large element in it has been boys from ten to twelve 
years old, who have inferred from the title that the book dealt 
with child life. 

—The Lowell Lectures on the Evolution of Man delivered by 
Professor Henry Drummond are copyrighted and are to be pre- 
pared for the press and brought out, in due time, by his pub- 
lishers, James Pott & Co., New York City. 

—Professor A. S. Hardy is quoted as saying concerning real- 
ism: “A man nowadays goes out and the first thing he sees 
is a mud-puddle, and he describes it. But if you-look sharp 
enough and long enough, at the bottom of every mud-puddle you 
can see the sky; and that’s just what your modern realist doesn’t 


see.” 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

Lecky, William E. H. History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 5 Vols. 
BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 
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CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 

Campbell, Sally. Jack, Jr. $1.50. 

T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Kinley, David. The Independent Treasury System of the United States. $1.50. 
Addams, Miss Jane, Robert A. Woods, Father J. O. S. ee Prof. F. i. 

Giddings, and Bernard Bosanquet. Philanthropy and Social Progress. 


(Essays.) $1.50. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Watkinson, Rev. W. L. The Transfigured Sackcloth, and Other Sermons. 


1.25. 
Thorold, Anthony W., D.D. The Gospel of Work. $1.25. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Francillon, R. E. Gods and Heroes. 60 cts. 
Droysen, Johann G. Outline of the Principles of History. $1.10. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Elliott, Sarah B. John Paget. $1.25. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Burnham, Clara L. Dr. Latimer. $1.25. 7 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Donald Marcy. $1.25. 
Harte, Bret. age Dows, and Other Stories. $1.25. 
Collingwood, W. G. The Life and Work of John Ruskin. 2 Vols. §3. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Benedict, Emma Lee. Pieces to Speak. 50 cts. ; 
Underwood, Francis H. The Poet and the Man: Recollections of James 
Russell Lowell. $1. 
Kilbon, George G. Elementary Woodwork. 85 cts. 
A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
The Best Letters of William Cowper. Edited, with an Introduction, by Anna 
B. McMahan. §t. : 
Barine, Arvéde. Bernardin de St. Pierre. Translated by F. E. Gordon. $1. 
Hudson, Thompson J. The Law of Psychic Phenomena. §$1.50. 
Sheppard, Elizabeth. Counterparts. 2 Vols. $2.50. | 
DAVID M’KAY, PHILADELPHIA 
Brinton, Daniel G. The Pursuit of Happiness. $1. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
on moog Thomas. Faith, Hope, Love, These Three. Hymnsand Metricai 
salms. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
egy Walter. W. E. Gladstone: England’s Great Commoner. 735 cts. 
orter, Mary H. Eliza Chappell Porter. $1.75. 
E. B. TREAT, NEW YORK 
Crothers, T. D. Diseases of Inebriety. $2 75. 
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The Christian Union 


With Our Readers 


I.—Correspondence 


A Veteran’s View of Pensions 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you publish an old soldier’s opinion 
of the pension question? The Union sol- 
dier did not serve from mercenary mo- 
tives. The debt we owe him cannot be 
paid in dollars. The patriotic soldier in 
independent circumstances will not accept 
a pension. The indigent soldier, or his 
family, justly deserves a pension and can 
honorably receive it. Officers should not 
receive more than privates. Therefore 
we condemn indiscriminate pension legis- 
lation, and (that fraud may be detected) 
- we demand a thorough examination of the 
pension rolls. You admire Mr. Cleve- 
land’s “ courage in the treatment of the 
pension question in his former administra- 
tion.” We look at his acts from a differ- 
ent standpoint. Mr. Cleveland was a 
Democratic politician. While it is prob- 
able that many of the private bills which 
he vetoed deserved that fate, yet his refu- 
sal to sign bills to pension Union soldiers 
did not require courage, for it was popular 
with his party, whose nomination for re- 
election he was seeking. If he had vetoed 
the general Mexican war pension bill, that 
would have been a just and courageous 
act. To most of the so-called “soldiers ” 
in the Mexican war it was nothing more 
than a nice picnic excursion. They never 
Saw an armed “greaser;” and those who 
did fight them had a much easier job than 
fighting “ Johnny Reb” was. Besides, they 
were not paid in depreciated money, and 
all received land-warrants. They were 
overpaid, and none but the dependent 
should have been pensioned. But that was a 
Democratic war, and, of course, President 
Cleveland signed the bill. It will be in 
order for a Democratic Congress to “ re- 
form ” the Union soldier pension rolls, but 
not the Mexican war pension lists. 

I try to “practice what I preach.” I 
am told by a physician (a Democrat) that 
I can get a pension upon application. I 
have received about a bushel of claim 
agents’ documents, and I am importuned 
by my family to apply for a pension, but I 
have always steadily refused. I am in in- 
dependent circumstances, but many well- 
to-do farmers around me, in good health, 
are drawing pensions. It is not patriotism. 
On the other hand, it is not patriotic to 
pension the Mexican “war” picnic excur- 
sionists. Ja). D. 

West Grove, lowa. 


Light from Old Egypt 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The light of exploration from Egypt is 
flashing upon the story of man’s evolution 
in more ways than one ora few. Since 
the society known asthe Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund was established and began its 
work in Egypt in 1883, that wonderful 
land has yielded to the explorer and the 
decipherer many of its countless secrets 
respecting the arts, sciences, industries, the 
social and family life, the business and 
civic occupations of men for thousands of 
years from the dawn of known history to 
the birth of Christ. But nothing that has 
been revealed is, to my thinking, of more 
value and interest to the Hebrew and 
Christian world of our age than the light 
cast upon the Old Testament narrative in 
which Egyptian, Assyrian, Hittite, Canaan- 
ite, and other races play so important a 


r6'e. To those who believe in the New Tes- 
tament I beg to cite the words of the Hon. 
Edward J. Phelps, LL.D., at an annual 
meeting of the Fund: ‘: That the work un- 
dertaken by this Society threw new light 
upon the pages of the Old Testament was, 
in his opinion, a feature of the highest im- 
portance, inasmuch as without a full un- 
derstanding of the testimony of the Old 
Testament it was not possible adequately 


‘to appreciate the historical position of the 


New.” 

To illustrate the Biblical side of our 
work, take the “ Tahpanhes ” of Jeremiah 
xliii, whose site was uncovered by our ex- 
plorer, who pointedly remarked: ‘“ The in- 
terest of finding the only Egyptian building 
specifically named in the Old Testament 
is unique, and this is increased by the fact 
that its arrangements explain a special de- 
scription given by Jeremiah.”’ 

From the discovery of the sites of Pi- 
thom (Exodus i., 2) and of “ Goshen ” (the 
capital of the nome or district Goshen) to 
the recent translation of the ‘“ Gospel of 
St. Peter” found in a cemetery of Upper 
Egypt, the past decade of Biblical explora- 
tion in Egypt has been wonderfully illus- 
trative of the histories or episodes of Old 
Testamenttimes. The finding, last season, 
of an inscribed clay tablet at Lachish from 
Tel-el-Amarna, whose tablets still call forth 
the decipherer’s skill, is but another token 
of how prolific the soil of old Egypt is in 
treasures of knowledge relating to Biblical 
sites and the environments of special color- 
ing and chronological adjustments. 

Is this good work to go on’? Not only 
are Dr. Neville and other explorers engaged 
in discovery, but a department of “ Archzo- 
logical Survey ” is also in operation by us, 
whose special duty is to record the texts 
and to photograph the scenes sculptured 
upon the monuments and tombs represent- 
ing invaluable history before they are 
effaced or mutilated beyond interpretation. 
An annual quarto volume, with many 
phototypes and other plates, or a like vol- 
ume respecting the “ Survey,” published by 
the Society, are sent, with an annual report, 
to each donor or subscriber to our work 
of not less than $5 to either the regular or 
survey work. Patrons contribute $25. 
There is no endowment; dependence 
upon subscriptions to continue the work 
is absolute ; the honorary officials all give 
their services to the cause, and who among 
the intelligent Bible-reading people of our 
land will aid? As a straw to indicate how 
the archzological wind blows, be it said 
that during these ten years ninety univer- 
sity, college, or theological seminary presi- 
dents and forty-three bishops of the Episco- 
pal Church have sent subscriptions to me 
for the Fund. “There is no way in which 
money can be better spent arckzologi- 
cally,” said a Biblical and Oriental scholar, 
the editor of a great and influential relig- 
ious journal. 

Sometimes I marvel, as I read the names 
of eminent ministers and stanch laymen 
not especially given to classical and pre- 
historic studies on the rolls of purely secu- 
lar archzological societies, why it never 
occurs to them that Egypt and Palestine 
have a claim upon them as well as. Assos, 
Mycene, and Yucatan, interesting as such 
sites are to them and to me. I should be 
equally surprised if a devotee to Delphic 
shrines and American mounds preferred 
to aid explorations in Bible lands. 

Without money and without price all 
readers of this plea for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund may ask of and receive from 
William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, 
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Boston, its Vice-President and’ Honor 
Secretary, circulars as to the past and 
present work of the Society, its illustrateg 
books, and its indorsements by some of 
the eminent and good men of America. 
The Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D., of Cam. 
bridge, exclaimed editorially in a literary 
journal: “A single dollar will put ten 
spades into a good day’s work ; thirty dol- 
lars will keep one spade at work a year, 
Who takes the next spade?” We ask, 
Who will give the spade now? Who will 
write for a circular? Perhaps, reader, 
lizht from old Egypt will help and interest 
you much. 

W. C. WINSLOow, D.D., Ph.D., LL D. 


II.—Notes .and Queries 


I inclose an extract from a sermon recently 
livered in one of.our local pulpits : ‘* The most mora] 
man, if he is not also a Christian man, having been 
born again by the Spirit of God, is as surely and truly 
in the broad way to death, as is the most abandoned 
sinner in theuniverse.’’ Please inform me what de- 
nominations hold to the belief set forth therein. | 
cannot bring myself to believe the statement, and | 
wish to know if it is a common belief that a man is 
damned or lost however moral he may be, and no 
matter if he lives an upright, honorable life dictated 
by his conscience. Is an experience of a change of 
heart or the formality of uniting with an evangelical 
Church necessary to a man’s salvation ? 

F. E. F. 


The passage is a fair statement of views 
widely held in evangelical churches. They 
do not regard church membership as neces- 
sary to salvation,. but insist that the essen. 
tial thing is a change of heart. This is 
Jesus’s doctrine of the new birth (John 
iii, 3). This is unquestionably true: 
though, as in the above extract, not always 
truly stated. To be truly stated it must 
stand in connection with related truths, as 
that of the spiritual harvest, in which, what- 
ever a man has sowed, that he reaps (Gal. 
vi., 7; Col. iii., 25). The New Testament 
constantly declares that the divine judg- 
ment is according to works (1 Pet. i, 17). 
Consequently, all grades of moral charac- 
ter are not reduced to a level, nor are the 
great differences canceled which divide © 
the conscientious and the conscienceless, 
the pure-minded and the impure. So far 
as your quotation conveys this idea, it 
teaches what is unscriptural and false. The 
core of the question is as to what salvation 
is. It is moral soundness; it is spiritual 
wholeness and health as patterned in 
Jesus. This is a thing of degrees, from 
incipient to complete (Eph. iv., 14-16). An 
ordinary morality is at best but a partial 
salvation. Full salvation is attainable 
only as we are quickened and led by the 
Spirit of God (Rom. viii., 14). To see the 
kingdom of God is, first of all, an inward 
experience. That kingdom must be in us 
ere we can be in it. First the inward ¢x- 
perience, subsequently the outward realiza- 
tion, of the supremacy of divine principles 
and purposes for a renewed life within us 
and for a renewed world without us. [n- 
dispensable to this is the new birth from 
above that Jesus insists on. Not that we 
may go to heaven, but that heaven may 
come to us. It is a great error to ignore 
the emphasis which Jesus and his Apostles 
put on this as a primary truth of spiritual 
nature. The contrast between him who's 
born and led of the Holy Spirit, and him 
who is not, is everywhere compared to the 
contrast between light and darkness, be 
tween life and death. If we can judge! 
the characters with which nominal 
tians depart this life, there must be incom 
plete goodness in various grades — 
What a man “sees,” first inwardly a0 
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then outwardly, of the kingdom of God, 
must in the nature of things depend on 
what has been brought to birth in him 
through his obedience tothe Spirit of God. 


You may not intend to mislead your readers, but 
you certainly do so in stating that there has been a 
uniform and “ undisputed” tradition in regard to 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, whereas it is a 
well-known fact, mentioned by Irenzus and others, 
that there was a party in the Church in the second 
century which did not acknowledge it as apostolic 
or genuine. Taking Dr. Cone’s article and one by 
Dr. Schurer in the “* Contemporary ”’ for September, 
1891, together, no fair-minded, intelligent layman 
can fail to be convinced that their attitude is the 
correct one. CONSTANT READER. 


Our correspondent probably refers to 
the Alogi—so called because they denied 
the doctrine of the Logos—who were so 
insignificant both in number and in influ- 
ence that Dr. Ezra Abbot, whose scholar- 
ship no one will question, calls them “ a few 
eccentric individuals,’ who were not suffi- 
cient in number to be called a sect or 
party, and who denied the Johannine au- 
thority of the Fourth Gospel because they 
denied the doctrine found init. Sucha 
denial, founded on purely doctrinal reasons, 
has as little bearing on the literary question 
of authorship as does the similar denial 
by Luther of the canonicity of the Epistle 
of James (because he thought it inconsist- 


ent with his doctrine of justification by 


faith alone) on the question of James’s 
authorship of that book. The arguments 
of both Drs. Cone and Schurer are based 
on internal, not on external, considerations, 
and are, in our judgment, inconclusive, for 
the reason already stated, that they fail to 
recognize the largeness of nature and 
variety of mood of men of genius. 


In your valuable article on the Fourth Gospel, 
issue of April 8, you agree with Dr. Cone in think- 
ing that John’s reports of Christ’s discourses are 
not verbatim, nor the reports in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, because ‘“‘shorthand was unknown.” Dr. 
Stokes, Professor of Ecclesiastical; History in the 
University of Dublin, in his exposition of the Acts 
of the Apostles (Vol. I., p. 108) says : **‘ The ancients 
made great use of shorthand, and were quite well 
accustomed to take down spoken discourses... . 
Shorthand was, in fact, much more commonly used 
among the ancients than among ourselves. .. . The 
younger Pliny never traveled witheut a shorthand 
writer.” And in a foot-note he says: In Professor 
J. E. B. Mayor’s edition of ‘ Pliny’s Letters ” will be 
found “‘ abundant references proving that shorthand 
was a usual accomplishment among educated men 
long prior to the Christian era.’”? Wherein lies the 
truth between these two statements ? | 


We thank our friend for this valuable 
supplement to our statement. Still, it re- 
mains true that shorthand, though under. 
stood by the educated and practiced by 
scribes and notaries (See Encyc. Brit., art. 
“ Paleography,” p. 164), was confined to 
the few. It may safely be assumed to 
have been unknown to the Galilean fisher- 
men, and it is of these that we were speak- 


ing, 


On page 742, April 15, you say, in answering an in- 
quiry, ** All Roman Catholics are, through their pur- 
gatory doctrine, restorationists.”’ A restorationist, 
as I understand the word, affirms the ultimate salva- 
tion of a/2 men, if not oi allmoral agents. The Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine of purgatory does not, as I 
understand it, make anywise so universal an asser- 
ton. Am I wrong? 

Not wrong as to the purgatory doctrine, 
which is not understood as applying to 
such as die impenitent. But Universalism, 
which affirms that all who have lived on 
earth will attain ultimate blessedness, is a 
word of wider scope than Restorationism. 
This, as held by some of those who accept 
the idea of conditional immortality, is nec- 
€ssarily understood in a limited sense. 


: Can you tell me the meaning of the passage in 
Or. Xv., 29, ‘* Else what shall they do who are 


Relics.” 


baptized for the dead’’? 2. A musical friend of mine 


wishes to subscribe for a musical journal. Can you. 


recommend a good one ? C. M. P. 

1. Among the early practices which 
were disallowed as heretical was one for 
which this passage was cited. When acon- 
vert died before his baptism, another person 
was baptized as his representative. The 
true nature of the practice at Corinth is 
unknown. 2. Among the best periodicals 
of the kind are: “ Music,” a monthly publi- 
cation (Chicago), “‘ The Musical Courier,” 
weekly (New York), and “ Musical Notes,” 
a new monthly journal (New York). We 
advise you to send for specimen copies of 
each. 


Will you help one who is not a scholar to under- 
stand the meaning of verses 29 and 30 of 1st Corin- 
thians, 15th chapter? A SUBSCRIBER. 


As to verse 29, see answer to preceding. 
As to verse 30, the meaning is, Why do we 
hourly expose ourselves to martyrdom, but 
through our confidence in the hope of 
immortal life ? 


In your issue of March 18 you speak of Dr. String- 
fellow, of Alabama, as Archdeacon of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Pleasetell your.readers what the 
office of Archdeacon means in this country. 

Lic 


The title of archdeacon has been re- 
vived in but a few dioceses of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in this country. 
The “Church Cyclopedia” says that 
“the office is probably identical with the 
title ‘Dean of Convocation.’” In the 
Anglican Church the archdeacon “ visits 
the clergy for the bishop, inspects church 
property, inducts parsons, receives present- 
ments of church wardens, and holds a 
minor court.” 


Why does Dr. Abbott call Job and his friends 

pagans?’ They certainly believed in God. 
C. 

So do many pagans. A pagan is one 
who is without belief in Jesus Chris: and 
the revelation made in and through Jesus 
Christ; or, as distinguished from a Jew, 
one who does not know about, or does not 
accept, the revelation made through Moses 
and the Prophets. Job is represented as 
being without any knowledge of either 
revelation. The problem of suffering is 
discussed by himself and his friends from 
the point of view of ignorance of any divine 
revelation. It is, therefore, discussed from 
the pagan point of view. 


Matthew Arnold says that General Grant was 
‘* heureux’’ besides being brave and bold, and 
that to be ** heureux’’ was necessary. What is the 
idea here? In this essay Arnold declares it is the 
virtue of Americans ‘that they think straight and 
see clear.”’ What is the difference between seeing 
clearly and seeing clear? V 


We think that the word “ heureux,” 
which has the general meaning “ for- 
tunate” or “ felicitous,” is here used by 
Mr. Arnold with the signification of habit- 
ually successful. There is authority for 
the use of the word “clear” as an adverb, 
as where Milton says, “ Now clear I un- 
derstand.” When so used there is no 
material difference in the meaning from 
that belonging to the adverb “ clearly.” 


Can you tell me what isthe best and most recent 
authority on the Mound-Builders/? a 
There is still no general work upon the 
mound-building tribes that is better than 
Maclean’s “ Mound-Builders.” Mr. Peet, 
the editor of the “ American Antiquarian,” 
has recently published a work on the 
subject—“ Mound-Builders’ Works and 
The best recent work is Thrus- 
ton’s “ Antiquities of Tennessee,” but it is 
local in subject and treatment. Moore- 
head’s “ Primitive Man in Ohio” is sug- 
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gestive, although it, too, makes no claim to 
cover the whole field. 


] desire a good work on Congregationalism, con- 
densed, yet compassing the entire subject. What 
book would you recommend ? W. H. M. 


The manual written by Dr. A. H. Ross, 
and published by the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society in Boston, is likely to an- 
swer your purpose. 


Where can information about Ferdinand de Les- 
seps be found? © : E. D. H. 

Any good encyclopedia of recent date 
should give you the principal facts of his life. . 
We believe the “ Review of Reviews” of 
this city had a special article not long ago 
on De Lesseps. 


Will some reader kindly give me information as to 
where a poem containing these lines is to be found : 


I said, I will not walk with men to-day, 
But I will go among the quiet trees, 
And they shall say to me what words they please. 


M. B. K. 


Where can be found the little poem called “* Little 
Mary’s Prayer,”’ beginning with— 
Good-morning, Mr. Sun! you are shining straight 
into my eyes? 
J. R. W. 


Spring Medicine 


Is needed by nearly everybody to purify the 
blood, cleanse the system of the winter’s accu- 
lation of impurities, and put the whole body 
in good condition for the summer. Such uni- 
versal satisfaction has 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


given for this purpose that it is the most suc- 
cessful and most popular Spring Medicine. 
If you feel weak and tired, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is just what you need to restore your strength 
and make you feel perfectly well. 


HOOD'S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


HOOD’S PILLS cure al] Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian ,Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Blue Mountain Station, Md. Summering in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Blue Mountain House 
and Surroundings. 

California and Back, To. A Description of a Trip 
embracing New Mexico, Arizona, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Northern California, Nevada, Utah, and 
Colorado. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. : Its Attractions asa Health 
Resort, a Pleasure Resort, a Scenic Center, and 
a Resident City Briefly Told. Issued by the 
Denver and Rid Grande Railroad. 

Elmira, N.Y. The Gleason Sanitarium, A Descrip- 
tion of. 

Greenwich, Conn.: A Beautiful Summer Resort. 
Indian Harbor Hotel and Surroundings. 

Glen Lake, N. Y. The Glen Lake House and Sur- 
roundings. 

Hornellsville, N. Y. A Description of Hornell Sani- 
tarium and the Surrounding Country. 

Liberty, N. Y. Walnut Mountain House; a Quiet 
Summer Home, 2 420 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Minnetonka Beach, Minn. Hotel Lafayette, the 
Largest and most Beautifully Located of any Re- 
sort in the West. 

Rceékport, Mass. Turk’s Head Inn, the Health- 
iest and most Popular Seaside Resort on the New 
England Coast. 

Summer Note-Book, A. Compliments of the Mich. 
igan Central Railroad. 

Summer Tours via the Cleveland and Buffalo Tran- 
sit Company. 

Tour: Vacation Excursion to Europe. Six weeks 
from New York to New York. Henry Gaze & 
Sons. 

Tour: A First-Class Excursion to the North Cape, 
affording a View of the Midnight Sun. Henry 
Gaze & Sons. 

Virginia. Summer Resorts on the Shenandoah 
Valley Route, with list of Hotels, etc. 


Established 1820 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List—Mated Free. 


SUMMER HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


WHO WANT TO KNOW HOW TO ADVERTISE 
SHOULD SEND FOR A COPY OF . 


Hick’s Advertisers’ Guide for 1893 


THEGUIDE GIVES SELECTED LISTS OF SUIT- 
ABLE PAPERS AND THEIR RATES FOR HOTEL 
ADVERTISING. Address 
WILLIAM HICKS, Advertising Agent, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


(Mention this Paper.) 


TOURS 


TINERARIES and full particulars of personally 
conducted parties to Alaska and the World’s 
Fair can be had upon application to 
rs. M. A. CROSBY, 
533 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


FOREIGN HOTELS: 


An American Home 
for American Girls 
Studying Music in Leipzig. 
For circulars address 
Miss Cora RIGBY, 
290 East Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
or | 
Miss Laura H. WEEKS, 
Ferdinand Rhode Strasse, 12, III. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
C. BILICKE & CO. 


Ls BEACH, Los Angeles Co., Cal., is the 
Home of the Chautauqua of Southern California, 
and an all-the-year health resort. Income-producing five 
and ten acre fruit farms, with water piped, soid at low 


fi asy terms. Address 
S. TROWBRIDGE, City Clerk. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 
at Lick Observatory, 


Headquarters for tourists to the a 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and o Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETY?. Proprietor. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


Hore. METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


ANOS 


the BROWN- PALACE FHOTEL 
ABSOLUTELY AMERICAN PLAN 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 


Connecticut 


HE EDITH SUMMER HOME for Trained. 

Nurses and Teachers, situated on Belle Island, 

near South Norwalk, Conn., will be opened as usual in 

June. Terms, $4.00 per week. Applications for admis- 

sion can be made at any time to Miss BRENNAN, Sup’t 
Training School, 426 E. 26th St., N. Y. 


THE MAPLES Litchfield Go. ‘Conn. 


Among the Berkshires. Open from June to Sept. ro. 
Send for particulars. } 


PE POTTER'S TOURS TO EUROPE 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
The Best in plan; most select in membership; ssas- 
proachable in traveling and hotel arrangements. Next 
parties leave June 28 and aay 8. 
THE OLD WORLD (120 pages), with programs, 
upon application. 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


EUROPE 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Private parties for extended European tours sail b 
Cunard Line from Boston, June 24th and July rst. 
Semi-weekly parties for World’s Fair from Boston and 


phia. 
For descriptive pamphlet and references send to 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
(Mrs. Frazar had five years’ experience with large 
Exwropean parties. ) 


COUNTRY BOARD plegiant: health 
comforts, good table, and_ reasonable prices. Address 
BOX 5, Redding Ridge, Conn. 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


Fourth year under present management. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. H. SPENCER, Prop’r. 


Illinois 


ORLD’S FAIR, Chicago, I1l.—For rent, to 

q ladies only, three furnished rooms in an apartment 

situated in the Prohibition District. Twenty minutes from 

orld’s Fair Grounds. References given and required. 
Address B. B., Christian Union Office. 2 


Werte: FAIR GUESTS desiring rooms near 
Jackson Park address Miss PADDOCK, 4344 
Greenwood Avenue. Chicago. Terms, $1.00 to $1.50 per. 


day, each person. References given. 


ORLD’S FAIR VISITORS can ebtain pleasant 
rooms, with breakfast, near center of city. Rates, 


Address E.. No. 4,184, Christian Union Office. 


‘World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


HOTEL VERNON 


Illinois 


Chicago—HOTEL DREXEL 
3,958 Drexel Boulevard 
._ A first-class family house, beautifull 
junction of Chicago’s famous Boulevards. The starting. 
rounds. so steam transit to iti i 
minutes. Ra.es, $2% to $3% per day. ae 


located at the . 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis. 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(EUROPEAN) 


4227 10 4233 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
(In the Prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD'S COLUM. 
BIAN EXPOSITION? _If so, secure your accommoda- 
tions at once. This ELEGANT NEW HOTEL is 
situated in the choicest residence district in Chicago 
midway between the Fair Grounds and city, on line of 
elevated roids and steam and cable cars. References (by 
: Houghtaling & Co., mortgage 
ankers; the Bank of Commerce; f ennings Trust Com. 
any; J. H. Pickrell, Secretary American Short-Horn 
reeders’ Association. For further particulars address 
HOTEL VERNON, 
ALBERT_MENDEL, Proprietor, 
4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


in 


Maine 


OTTAWA HOUSE 


Cushing Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot on 
coast of Maine. ** Noted resort for sufferers of Hay-tever.”’ 
Send for circular. N. Office, Hotel Jefferson, 15th 
St.. two doors east Union Sq. 

ELMER F. WOODBURY, Manager, Portland, Me. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N.H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and_ country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


The 
Pocahonta 


<1 Gerrish Island, 
‘= Kittery Point, Me. 


Manager. 
Superbly located 
uponocean. Beauti- 
ful woods close a 
hand. Every sum- 
= === mer pastime. Fively 
situated shore lan 

for sale. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. 
Address LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. . 


S. W. HARBOR, MT. DESERT, ME. 
Island House 


Situated on south side of the island, is bein a ¥ > 
Serid for circular, CLARK, Prov" 


erate. Send for circular. 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


South Bristol, Maine 

Beautiful for situation. For circulars send to Boe 

Adams. Mass., until June first; after, to Heron ERS ' 
South Bristol, Me. ; E. ROGERS. 


UMMIT HOUSE, Rutherford’s Island, So. Bristo 

une rs, derms, 00 to $9.00 per Be 

$2 by t e day. N. W.’ Gamage, Prop., So. Bristol. 

LIVAN HARBO 
MAINE MANOR INN 
O ite Bar Harbor. : 

For circular address W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me 


4 i 
= 
= 
« H. A. COBB, 
| “ar 


"fer circulars 
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Maine 


york Beach, T)QNNELL HOUSE 


in Jure. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 
oo miles h length, Hes in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and_ bath- 
ing. Farm connected. Splendid drivesand walks Spring 
reer, Send for booklet. B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


“ 4\CEAN HOUSE.” Leading hotel] at York Beach. 
° X trains dally. erms moderate. nN 
¥. ELLIS & CO. 


Passaconaway Inn 
YORK CLIFFS, ME. 


s July rst. A modern hotel in the most beautifui 
pot in Maine. Send for illustrated circular. 
YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CoO., 
71 Broadway, New York. 


New House. Third season will open 
June 1. 
W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


Open 


Write for circular. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 26. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 

Charles and Center Sts., 

‘European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 

Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 


ists. Send for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


anc the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 
School will be open_for boarders from July 1 to Sept. 2. 
On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tennis-courts, shade- 
trees. $10to $12 a week. Send for pictures. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, - MASS, 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, 1893. 

A delightful Summer. Home, situated in a very 
picturesque part ot New England, and is a most restful 
and charming place in which to spend a season. Con- 
venient, Comfortable, Sociable. Send for illus- 
trated bouklet. AMBERT G. MOODY. Manager. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

Summer board and nice rooms at. the large, airy house 
ciMRS. SAMUEL PUTNAM; lovel drives and views 
in every direction; good water and healthy location; ex- 
cellent table: fresh berries, vegetables, milk, and fruits in 
abundance; references exchanged. 


Bathing on a fine beach is one of the things 
to do if you spend your vacation at 
____._ THE PRESCOTT, on SWAMPSCOTT 
— — BEACH. A delightful resort. 

Bie ieee: Mrs. F. H. Gould, Lynn, Mass 


ED ROCK HOUS Ocean St., Swampscott Beach, 

LYNN, MASS. 
a One of the most convenient and desirable resorts on the 
orth Shore. Nowopen. Large rooms, spacious closets ; 
sale beach for sea-bathing; extensive grounds. 
F(a! y desirable family home in Boston, Mass., 35 to 

9 W. Newton Street. Open all the year. 
Mrs. M. E. STEARNS, Manager. 


THE WINNE-EGAN 
Situation unsurpassed on Atlantic Coast. Opens June 17. 
Sen for prospectus. Address Dr. Nathan R. Morse, Prop. 


New Hampshire 


Ech i White Mountains, Bethle- 

4 at 0 Hill House hem, N. H., opens June 1st. 

p.tasant summer home. Write for circulars. 
CALLAHAN & LEAVENS, Props. 


_Mt. Washington House 


and Cottages, 60 guests. Charmingly situated, com- 
“«LG.ng @ wealth ot mountain scenery. case heated. 
C. L. BARTLETT, Bethiehem, N. H. 


New York Resorts 


Adirondacks 
The Catskills 
Cayuga Lake 
Delaware Mts. 
Fisher’s Island 
Greenwood Lake 
Howe’s Cave 
Hudson River 
Keuka Lake 
Lakes Mohonk 

and Minnewaska 
Lake George Wallkill Valley 
Lake Champlain White Sulphur Springs 


Circulars and information in regard to the hotels and boarding-houses at any of 
these places may be had free by mail on request. State whether you desire hotels 
or boarding-houses, and about the price you wish to pay. Address the 


Lake Chautauqua 
Long Island 
Niagara Falls 
Richfield Springs 
Saratoga Springs 
Seneca Lake 
Sharon Springs 
Shawangunk Mts. 
Shelter Island 
Thousand Islands 
Watkins Glen 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 
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Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., aS seen coming from Cushion Peak 


HE history of this well-known Sanitarium dates back to 1847, and is one of the 
oldest in the country. It is situate on a slope of the South Mountains, one 
and a half miles from the railroad station at Wernersville, and nine miles from 
the city of Reading, Pa. Great improvements have been made to the buildings and 
grounds during the past three years. The house is heated by steam and open grates. 
Halls wide ; rooms commodious and airy. Drainage unsurpassed. Perfect protec- 
tion against fire—fire extinguisher, fire hose, fire escape. Piazzas whole length and 
breadth of buildings. The panoramic view is most beautiful, stretching out many 
miles on varied landscape of valley, hill, and mountain. The climate has been favor- 
ably compared to that of Colorado. The air, the year round, is dry and bracing. 
Dew is unknown here. The air in winter is delightfully tonic and bracing, as well as 
dry and warmer than in the valley below us. The water is soft and pure, and con- 
sidered equal to the celebrated Poland. We have the various appliances and methods 
of treatment found in the best institutions of this kind in the country. 


1D harce as a Northern Winter Sanitarium. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet to br. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. 


Richfield Springs, 
THE D AVENPORT opens for its twenty first season on 


June 1st. Situated opposite the 
Springs and within 2 minutes of Baths. Send now for Booklet. y,,onD: Jewett. 


White Mountains, N. H.—PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 
The largest of the leading summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
beautiful Franconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction unequaled in New England. 
Open June 26th to Oct. rst. For rooms address, until June _1rs5th, C. H. Greenleaf & Co., Hotel 
Vendome, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N. H. Also 


THE FLUME HOUSE 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House. Most desirable for families and parties 
wishing for a long season in the Mountains. Open June 1st to October 2oth. 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Monadnock House 


Centrally located. Splendid drives and walks. Beauti- 
ful mountain soapery.. Gord fishing. Special rates for 
June. For circular address THOS. G. ROWAN. 


SHADY NOOK 


21 rooms; American PY, 
_ DAVIS, East Wakefie d Depot, New Hampshire. 


Milk, vegetables, eggs ; 
shady Piazza; teams; 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


Open June rst, under pow management. Special rates 
for June. a or circu 
. PUTN EY. Tnihees. Franconia, N. H. 


LAFAYETTE HOUSE, |! 

White Mountains, N. H.—A deli 
mer resort mr the mountains. Open May 1. Sen 
for circular. CHARDSON BROS. 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 
N. -—Commands an unexcelled view of Mt. 
Send for circulars 


Latayette and ae Franconia range 
Mrs. H. KNIGHT, Prop. 


$7 to $10 per wee 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1 to November 1. Send for booklet. 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON 


Third season opens June rst. Send for circular. 
R. W. WEEKS. 


Intervale, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Opens 
Reduced rates for that month. 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


(Off Portsmouth, N. H.) 


LAIGHTON BROTHERS, 
- Will Open June 12 and Close Oct. 1 


Star Island, ten miles from Maine and New Hampshire 
coasts; charming climate, even temperature; bathing, 
boating, fishing. Send for illustrated circular. 

Railroad. sleeping-car, and stateroom tickets, and bag- 
gage checked for all points at tieket office in hotel. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives ; 
mountain and — ale scenery. Reduced rates or June. 
Trout fishing. INS & SON, Prop’rs. 


yy COTTAGE, Jackson, N. H.—In the 
heart of the White Mountains, on the road to Carter 
Notch. Large farm with livery connected. For circular 
address E. S. PERKINS & CO. 


VERY point of interest on the east 
side of the White Mountains can be 
reached from the Glen Ellis House, at 
Jackson, one of the most attractive 
resorts in the White Mountains. 
There are 33 places of interest to visit. 
Reduced rates at the Glen Eilis for 
early guests. Spend your vacation 
here. A pamphlet containing views of many of 
these points gladly sent by 

S. M. THOMPSON, Jackson, N. H. 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE AT 


The Iron Mountain House 


Jackson, N. H. 


Reduced rates. Send for circular. W. A. MESERVE. 


JACKSON 
FALLS 
HOUSE 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 

Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Elevation, 
1,650 ft. Reduction for June and September. Send for 
circular. J. L. POTTLE. 


Open June Ist. Reduced 
rates for that month. For 
rates and pamphlet address 


TRICKEY BROS., 
Jackson, N. H. 


Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage; electric lights 
modern improvements. Send forcircular. arr 


LOWER BARTLETT, N. H. 


East Branch House 


SCENERY NOT EXGELLED IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


We meet our guests at Intervale Station. 
Circular. PITMAN BROTHERS. 


Phe Grand|: 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


1,200 feet above sea-level, overlooking miles of beautiful 
scenery of Southern New Hampshire. Pine grove; pure 
air, pure mater Bowling, billiards, tennis; choic: orches- 
tra; geod’ ivery. Opens Juners. For terms, pamphlets, 
and full pares 

DE & CAMPBELL, Managers. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


ale. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 1 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 
CONWAY, N. H.—Edgeword Cot- 


tage. A little out of thee village; with good moun- 
tain views, large rooms, sha a tress. arm connected. 
For rates, etc., address . F. WOLCOTT. 


THE KEARSARGE}|- 


NORTH CONWAY 
OPENS JUNE 27th 
Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
L. J. RICKER, - : North Conway, N. H. 


ORIENT HOUSE 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
June to November. L. WHEELER & SON. 


ORTH 


Sunrise over the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Sunset behind the Green Mountains of Vermont. 


MIRAMONTE 


Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Open for guests June 15, 1893. -D. M. ALDRICH. 


IMBALL HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
oo feet above the sea. e finest location in 
Whitefield. Farm For address 
H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


Health Resorts 


Full printed information in regard to reach- 
ing any health resort, wherever located, may be 
had free from The Recreation Department, 
The Christian Union, New York.. 


—> ALHAMBRA. S.W. Cor. Sewell Ave. and 
eck St., Asbury Park, N J. 
to ace beach and lake. Terms moderate. Easy of access 
WM. I, GILL, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


The Leading Hotel in every ny ect. Fi 
on the New Jersey coast. Addre . inest location 
MORGAN & PARSONS. 


Coleman House 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 25, 1893 


season. For the The leading Hotel. Eizhteenth 
season or rates. and information address 


nager Everett House, 
York, N. Y Union 


., until June 1. 
GRAND AVENUE HOTEL ASBURY PARK, 
Modern improvements; steam heat. , ere all the year, 
L, Prop’ 


HOUSE, Asbury Park, J,— 

Sixteenth season. Near the Ocean and Wesley Lake. 
Superior table and service. Artesian water and per san- 
itary arrangements. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, P.O. Box 1003. 


“The Chalfonte” 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 
AT FOOT OF NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


Hot and Cold Sea water Baths in the House. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


ATEANTIC HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. Open all the year. First class in alli appoint- 
ments; terms irginia Ave. Col.J. M. Clark 


DELAWARE CITY HOUSE amiga 


furnished; fine ap 
ennessee Ave., near 


THE EMERSON 


Strictly first-class; terms reasonable. So. Carolina 
Ave., near beach. SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 


terms reason- 


Newl 
E. BRADWAY. 


able. 


CITY, “THE HEWITT” 
Penna. are, Near the Beach. 


N 
Medern Conveniences. Open Ma 
WALTER 8 IVES & CO. 
ATLANTIC 


THE REVVER CITY 


Refurnished_and improved; open all the year; full 
ocean view. Park Avenue. J ames M. Moore, Prop. 


VICTORIA 
Open year. Hot and cold sea bathe. 


THE WAVERLY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea-water Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage,etc. L. T. BRYANT. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


INE GROVE HOUSE, Brown's Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. 
Terms reason 

CHAS. Prop’r. 

CAPE MAY 


THE ALDINE “"s.s. 


Near the beach. S arlors, baths, steam heat, etc. 
First-class accommodations. THEO. MUELLER, Prop. 


HOTEL DEVON 


iences. rea- 
o al the year. Modern SROOKS, 


WALTON COTTAGE 
Morristown, N. J. 


78 acres. Mountain air Br equal to Colorado for 


table. Open the year round. 


Farm of 

invalids, Spacious house, with 
sanitary superior and atten : 
spring water ; sta 


LEW is ALTON, Proprietor. 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. TN. Je 


heat; open fires: piazzas 
giass. team heat SON, Props. 
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New Jersey 


“ROBIN LAWN 


ivate residence, at Summit, New Jersey. 
— peated and furnished rooms now ready. For 
terms address P. O. Box 132. 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure —_ malaria. year round, 
Oo o per week. 
Terms, 52 per Cay. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


VINELAND, GROVE HOUSE 


Beautifully situated. Modern conveniences. Every- 
thing first-class. New York references. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 


Open to Nov. rst. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Lawn-tennis, Orchestra, etc. Cuisine and 
service aye-coaee Special rates to July rst. Illustrated 

ication. 
on OHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


AMPERSAND 


On Lower Saranac Lake 


Will Open June 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
EATON & Y t+ - Managers, 
Ampersand, Franklin Co., N. Y., 
or C. M. EATON, 230 West 42d St., New York. 


t ew management. rrangements 
le. Address ROBESON & 
SHARLAND, Bloomingdale, Essex Co., N. Y. 


BRrLvE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 


tain Lake, N. Y. YLER M. MERWIN 


Proprietor. Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
ADIRONDACKS. cating and fehing. Sees 
from Hay Fever. Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 


‘Send for circulars. 
LONG ISLAND, 


BRENTWOOD anone tHe 


The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and“ AUSTRAL” 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 
miles; time, 1% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20 
Elevation, 2,250 feet. Within 4 hours of New York City. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CO. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 


Open June 1 5: Accommodations from $8.00 up. 
for circulars address J. S. KIRBY, Proprietor. 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 
THE ELMER 


Open from May to Dec. Reached by West Shore R.R. 
and steamer Mary Powell. W.B. ELMER, Mgr. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
1858.) 
evate tion, 1, 
e beautiful Ge ee 209 bo above sea-level, overlooking 


ol ersonal care of experienced Physicians. All 
‘aluable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 


Elegant tire- 
Asphalt Proof main building and twelve cottages. 


Cooking School. . Ewing, of Chautauqua 

pine D.,L. & W. R.R., between New York and 

addr 0. Open all the year. For illustrated circular, etc., 
ves J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


TWIN LAKE FARM 
. Eldred, Sullivan Co., New York 
,,-¥¢ar Shohola G'en. A select family house. Beautiful 


soc: ,voats free to guests. O 
- Opens June rst. Terms, 
$8 to $10 per week. Send for ee été, 


New York 


New York 


Adirondack Mountains 


First-class family hotel, refurnished and improved, One 
of the finest locations. erate terms. Descriptive 
circular. S. J. LAMSON & CU., Props. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Windsor, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Strictly first-class; all modern improvements; running 
spring water, moderate prices ; positively no mosquitoes or 
malaria. Circulars of ORLANDO KELLOGG, Prop. 


HAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS, Ellenville, 

J N.Y. Grove Farm, 2,300 feet elevation ; extensive 

view; cool and bracing air at all times. References. 
Send for circular and rates. JOHN KINDBERG. 


Mt.Meenahga 


Shawangunk Mountains 


Opens May 29th. A summer Home seek- 

ing the patronage only of the refined and 

moral classes. A special welcome for June. 
U. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N. Y. 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 

‘il Ellenville, N. ¥.—Newly turnished and fitted 
with modern appliarces. Milk, fruit, and vegetables trom 
owver’s farm. arge rooms; shady lawn. . LEFEVER. 


ISLAND HARBOR 


A ouiet home for families. Terms reasonable. 
A. C. CLIFTON, Prop., - Hague, Warren Co., N. Y. 


THE GRAMPIAN HOTEL 
HIGHMOUNT, N. Y. 


Tenth season; same ey aE Open June 1st to 
Nov. rst. Elevation, 2,100 ft. Circulars, etc. Address 
E. T. GALE. 


Catskill Mountains 
Central House and Cottages 


HUNTER, N. WV. 
Accommodations for 175; terms $10 to $18. Send for 
circular. WM. JT. RUSK. 


CATSKILLS 
HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


HUNTER, N. Y. 


Opens June 28th. Elevation, 2,000 feet 
Adcress THOMAS R MOORE, Manag 


er 
» 115 Nassau St, N. Y.; 1,026 Gates Ave., Brooklyn. 


Adirondack House 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Accommodates 200. Hot and cold water on every floor. 
Electric bells, baths, open fireplaces, latest sanitary sys- 
tem. Table first class. Good ng sae hunting in sea- 
son, Send for circulars. SoLtomon KELLEY, Proprrietor. 


Circulars. 


DIRONDACKS— Flume Cottage, Keene 

Valley, N.Y. Heart of Mts.; beautitul, elevated; 

comfort, rest, no infants ; excursions conducted by prop. ; 
circular written by guests: $8 and $10; from June 20. 


Keene Valley, TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


Open June to October. Address T. J. TREADWAY, 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co., N. Y. 


Adirondacks 


STEVENS HOUSE 


Finest location. 2,063 feet above tide- 
water. Overlooking Lake Placid and 
Mirror Lake. Commands the grand- 
est and most extensive view of any 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Address 


J. A. & G. A. STEVENS, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Under-Cliff 


A select resort like a rrivate camp. Northern end of 
es, oOating, atning, ountain mbDing. 1 


Christian Union. 
ADIRONDACKS . HOTEL INTERLAKEN 
Upper Chateaugay Lake. 
Open from May 1 to Nov. 1. Most desirable summer 're- 
sort in the mountains; scenery unsurpassed; good boat- 
ing, fishing, etc. For de criptive circular address ‘ 
W. P. MERRILL, Merrill, N. Y. 


Pavilion Hotel 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The nearest seaside hotel to New York City; location 
unsurpassed ; delightful sail; every amusement and irec- 


reation offered; 30 minutes from Battery. Open April 
RHOEDES & DICK. 


THE KINKADE HOUSE 
PHCENICIA, N. Y. 
Fine location. Terms reasonab'e. JAS. KINKADE. 


THE MARTIN HOUSE 


Near junction Ulster & Delaware and Stony Clove R.R. 
Terms reasonable. W..-B. MARTI N. 


‘THE ALPINE 


A strictly first-class house. Beautiful location. 
A. B. SMITH. 


THE BARRY COTTAGES 


Fine location; accommodate 30; terms £7 to $10. 
Write for circulars. rs. JOHN BARRY. 


THE BONNIE VIEW 


Pine Fill, 


Fine location. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 
D. J. HUNT. 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


Enlarged and refurnished. Strict'y first-class. Terms. $7 
to $15. Circulars from Recreation Dep’t. J.C. Cornish. 


THE SHADY LAWN 


Quiet and retired. Terms reasonable. Send for cir- 
cular. H. W. MISNER. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Within ten minutes’ walk of the best fishing in the 
Adirondacks. Address D. CAMERON, Prop. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high ceilings: ex- 
cellent table and attendance. Address for c rcular and 
rates L. G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Opens July ist 
This new hotel is situated about one mile from Saranac 
Lake Village. Elevation. 1,600 ear Hotel 
Ampersand. ern conveniences. For rates and circu- 
lar address J. E. MEAGHER, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 

Best cuisine in the mountains; all delicacies of the sea:on. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet ; climate recom- 
mended for lung and throat troubles ; hay fever unknown ; 
splendid trout fishing and hunting. pen fireplaces in 
parlors, office, and dining-room; 1,000 feet piazzas; elec- 
tric bells; in_perfect sanitary condition. Open May to 
November. Send for circular to MILO B. MILLER, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
OPEN FROM JUNE INTO OCTOBER. 
Best Located Hotel at the Springs. 


All modern conveniences. Special rates for June 
and September. 
GEO. A. FARNHAM, Owner and Manager. 


Franklin House 


Located in village center; high, large, airy, quiet. §: 
to $2 per day, $7 to $14 per week. Open all the year. 
Address S. W. SA LISBURY, Prop., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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: New York New York Pennsylvania 
SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. THE ORIENTAL T4555 RP2YI24¥: HOTEL F AUCHERE MILFORD, 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from May 15th to 


ber 1st. For particulars address 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A _—_ resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and _all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Russian 
Baths never purpemnes in Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for 


ustrated circular. 
THE LAFAYETTE 
Finest Location, New 
Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent Cui- 
sine. First-class accommodations for 125 guests. $2.00 


to $2.50 per day. Special rates for the :eason. 


a, with 
ovem- 


MANSION HOUSE 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 

Situated in Excelsior Park, a private suburb; tennis 
croquet, bowling-alleys, dairy, vegetable garden, and 
livery. First-class accommodations for private carriages. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Opens May i. 


SARATOGA 


‘The most healthful and attractive summer resort in the 
world. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Opens for the reception of guests June 1. Send for 
exquisite illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
LLARD LESTER, | 
Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS 


TAYLOR HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
On Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Opens June 1. For illustrated circular address 
C. F. TAYLOR & 


‘Taylor on Schroon, Warren Co., N 


Brentford Hall 


SPUYTEN DUYVIL HEIGHTS 
‘Twenty minutes from Grand Central; five minutes’ walk 
irom station; two hundred feet abovethe Hudson. Fine 
views of the river, up and down; Inwood, Palisades, and 
Harlem valley; location unsurpassed for beautiful scen- 
ery and pure atmosphere; extensive, well-shaded grounds; 


lawn tennis and croquet ; rear round, 
. Proprietor. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Capacity. 300. Modern appointments. Henry Ward 
Beecher, when a guest of Churchill Hall, said: ** Stamford 
is the most beautitul vine? in all this region.’’ Send for 


cescriptive circular. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity; spring water;-cuisine unexcelled. Send for 
circular. Ss. J. BROWN. 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE 


All modern conveniences. Open all the year. Free 
‘pus. Send for circular. M. W. GOODELL. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE S™AMEORD 


Open all the year. Excellent cuisine. 
H. P. HUBBELL, M.D. 


THE INGLESIDE 


_ On Seminary Heights. First-class in all respects: excel- 
lent cuisine. Send for circular. 


T. JEFFERSON HOUSE, Stamford, N. Y¥. 
a —Quiet and retired. Opens June ist. Everything 
nrst-class, Write for circulars. Reference: David Mor- 
rison, 55 West 16th St., New York. J.C. GREGORY. 


Stamford-in - the - Catskills 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


OPEN JUNE ist. NEW AND MODERN. 
W nite for circular. JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 


ine location. Strictly first-class. Send for circulars. 
Fine location rictly first-class end for cirgulars. 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 


Near a beautiful lake; fine fishing, boating. and driving. 
Send for circulars. . CRAFT. 


IRST-CLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 
vate house situated in Westport, ., on the shore 

of the beautiful Lake amplain Terms per week, $7.00. 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co , N. Y. 


RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Boating, fishing, and bathing. Livery in connection. 
o malaria, no mo quitoes irst-class table ; comfort- 


able rooms. Terms, $8 to $12 per week Address 
M. A. CLARK, Prop. 


HE KAUNEONGA, White Lake, Sullivan 
Co., N. ¥.—Opz:ns June 1st. Perfect sanitary ar. 
rangements. Stric Send for illustrated pam- 
phlet and rates. THOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprietor. 


WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 


(SULLIVAN CO.) 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


On high ground overlooking lake. For rates and infor- 
mation address > KINNE, as above. 


VAN WERT HOUSE 


Among the mountains of Sul'ivan Co. ‘Terms reason- 
able. Send forcirculars. F.B. VAN WER'I, Prop. 


Oregon 


LAND. OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
- Of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan ; $3.00 per day and upward. 

H. BARMORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


RANCH COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa. Heaithfully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; central to Points of interest; terms moderate. 
Address LIAS COMPTON, Proprieter. 


ATARACT HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa.—Popular élite health resort; excellent cuisine ; 

fine boating and fishing; reasonable coaching parties daily. 
Capacity, 100. L. M. TUCKER. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.-—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


Delaware Water Cap, GLENWOOD HOUSE 


Opens Juner. Thoroughly renovated ; tennis, croquet ; 
spring water; liveryattached. Charming location and p c- 
turesque scenery. Send for circular. Johnson Brothers. 


OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa.—Situated on the mountain side, near the sta- 

tion, post-office, and all points of interest. First-class 

accommodations at_moderate rates. Send for circular. 
Address Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON, 


The Valley of the Delaware 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 
. This is the central point of all the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. Lawn tennis grounds; 
bowling alley; 250 feet of new and wide piazza. Send for 
descriptive aepnict, giving terms, attractions, view o 
Dingman’s Ferry, etc. F. FuLMgR, M.D., Prop. 


Buena Vista Spring Hotel 


(FRANKLIN CO., PA.) 


Blue Ridge Mountains. W. Md. R.R. Opens June 
21, 1893. aving materially enlarged this elegant hotel 
since last season, the owners are enabled to make much 
lower rates to Season Guests—$12.50 ver week ard up- 
wards. Itis located but 70 miles from Baltimore. elevated 
1,500 feet above tide water, and overlooks the Beautiful 
Cumberland Valley on one side and the Historic Battle- 
fields of Gettysburg on the other. Dry atmosphere, pure 
water, perfect sanative. All modern improvements, Ele- 
vators, etc. For pupecements. circulars, etc., address 
FRANK A. RUST, Hotel Rennert, Baltimere, Md. 


Braz MEAD FARM HOUSE, Marshall 
Creek, near Delaware Water Gap, Pa. f 
Quiet and peaceful. easonable rates. Ad- 


124 acres. 
Mrs. MARTIN V. B. DETRICK. 


dress 


AWN COTTAGE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

C, E. DurFeg, Prop’r. 21st season. Open all the 

yeas Steam heat, Electric light, and all city conven- 
ences and country comforts. References. 


OCUST GROVE HOUSE.—In the Blue Ridge 
near Delaware Water 8 Always open ; farm con- 
nected; beautiful shady ounds; ironspring. Forcircular 
address WM. F. BUSH, Box 46, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


‘““THE ROSEMONT” 


_ New house; high ground; fine view; near all points of 
‘rterest. Write forcrculars. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER. 


DIMMICK HOUSE ra. 


Good table ; ey of vegetables and milk. For rates 
and circular address ANNIE A. DIMMICK. 


Pleasantly lccated ; rooms Jarge and airy; renown 
first-class in every particular. Locality acted for its 
Healthy mourtain air. On bluff overlooking the Dela: 
ware, seven miles from Port Jervis over a perfect road. 
Circular and rates o ARIE TISSO I, erop, 


Pa.) SANITARIUM, on the 
line of B. and O R. R_, 94 miles east of Pittsbarg 
248 west of Baltimore. A beauciful, quiet mountain 
health resort. For circulars apply te Christian Union, or 
Dr. M. B. GAULT, Medical Director. 


YE HIGHLANDS INNE petaware Pa, 
_ Not excelled for beauty and healthfulness of surroune- 
ings. Open Juneist. J. HOWARD SEAL, Manager, 

STROUDSBURG, Pa, 


BURNETT HOUSE (near Delaware Water Gap), 
All modern improvements; 150 rooms; moderate rates 
Send for circular. WM. H. FABEL, | 


oo COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
& accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half miles from Water Gap. Specia! 
rates until July 1. C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 

November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela. 

ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet: 

house heated by steam ; capacity. 125. For circulars and 
rates address J. F. FOULKE, Stroudsburg, Pa, 


BELLE ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 
nersville, Pa. Overlooking the Picturesque Leba- 
non Valley. Soft Spring Water and ie 


Healthfulness of location unsurpassed. yy, aol 


BEN. YENNEY. 


Wernersville, Pa.— 

en. Livery attached. 

D HASSLER & SONS, 


HOUSE 

Most delightfully located ; 
all conveniences. Now o 
for circular. . RICHA 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


iat 


4 


Walter’s Park P.0., Wernersville, Pa. 


A great mountain park (400 acres). Air equal to Cclo- 
rado. The purest spring water. Scenery equal to any- 
thing in Europe or America. Baths, Massage, Electricity, 
Swedish Movements; 35 years’ experience. Terms very 
moderate. ‘apes | 4 hours from New York; 2 hours from 
Philadeiphia. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Rhode Island 


BREEZY BLUFF HOUSE 


West Shore Narragansett Bay 
Delightfully located; safe boating and bathing ; beauti- 


ful drives; quiet and restful. Opens June thir 
Mrs. INGRAHAM, 16 Franklin St.. Providence. R. I. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest view at the Pier. Modern appointments. Hot 
and cold sea-water baths in the house. Send for terms to 
260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. S. W. MATHEWSON, Prop. 


Tennessee 


T. NEBO SPRINGS, Chilhowee Mts. Ele- 

vation 2,500 feet. Iron water. odew. [nexpen- 

sive. For circulars address A. A. WILSON, Maryvite, 
East Tennessee. 


Vermont 


LARENDON HOUSE AND COTTAGES, 
Clarendon Spri: gs, Vt.—Open June to P = 
Terms reasonable. Send forcircular. Seven hours ti 
ew York City ; among the Green Mountains and ~ 
1,000 feet above sea; Mineral Spring Waters free to | wae 
on Water, celebrated for its Purity an ° 
qualities. G. T. MURRAY, Prop. - 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 

ELKHART P. O., WISC._ p 

4% hours from World’s Fair City, via C., Mil. & gt 

R.R.; or Goodrich Palatial Steamers to Sheboygan. ait 

20 miles by Chi. and Northwestern R.K. to eee ‘atural 

iages at both stations. 600 acres of beautif 

ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 
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SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 


WHERE DO bay SUMMER? 
it you towns in the Housatonic Valley. = 
in the mos 


hlet of 1 
Address TARRY Secretary, 
Cornwal fiollow. Conn. 


(YOTTAGE AT NANTUCKET to let for the sea- 
son: 5 rooms, furnished, and stable and rowboat. 


5 
Alsoa! tenement of 5 sooms furn ress 
A. M. IMBERT, 127 bute Street, = Boston, Mass. 


ATANTUCKET, Mass.—For rent 
N Heights—New. completely furnished c *Ra- 
and Soun oa an hi 
LBERI BROCK. 


DEACH BLUFF, SWAMPSCOTT. —To let, 
B large, fusniahed parlor, hall, reception, dining 
room; all waxed floors; n fireplaces, gas, bath-roum, 
hot and fcold water, oon ry; to private family. S. P. 
WILCOX, Beach Bluff. Mass. Rent, $1,200. 


BLOOMIN GDALE, N. J. for fur 


| tt d Barn. For particulars a 
S M., Box Bloomingda e, J. 


R RENT.—177 oe Mountain Avenue, 

Montclair, N.J. Furnished house with fourteen 
rooms ; a stable; one and a half acres of ground, and and soo 
feet above the sea. Address Mr. HA 


R RENT.—Beautiful cottage at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Folly furnished for housekeeping. ely location. 
Address Miss A. M. STARKWEATHER, 1,034 Bed- 
ford Avenue, Brovklyn, N. Y. 


N HADLEY (across the river from Luzerne), on the 

- Adirondack Railroad; large house (Colonial style), 
well and completely furnished, surrounded by five acres of 
land. sloping to the Hudson; large stables, carriage-house» 
and filled ice-house; garden planted with finest variety of 
early vegetables; grounds beautifully shaded; will rent 
from ist of June until rst of September or October. Ad- 
dress C. R. GARDINER, Hadley, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


Travel 


and 


A new and superbly equipped train, via 


Leaves Chicago daily. 
FASTEST TRAIN 


pucuTH 


MEALS SERVEDIN 
DINING CAR. 


Entire train 


of Baggage Cars 
Day Coaches 
Buffet Sleeping Cars 
and Palace Sleeping Cars" 


FSTEAN 


THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. 


Chicago %& North-Western Railway, 


208 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


5 STATE STREET, 


423 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Fo. SALE—An estate at Lebanon Springs, N. Y., 
suited for summer residence. Farm-house, barn, 
apple and pear o ree and one-haif acres. 
scenery. Ove mile from 

UPTON, 391 Olney ! St., Providence, R. I. 


qemu’ COTTAGES, Completely furnished 
for the season. Moderate rentals l sanitary im- 
I lusirated pamphlet. and list on applica 


provements. 
Estate, Saratoga Springs, 


tion to Lester Bros., Re 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cashing’s Island, Maine. ly private; no 
ics or excursions. Land will be sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. Meals 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


TRAVEL 


Wil be incomplete 
Unless if a 
Visit to to the 


ad 


CCLLOWSTONE 


ugh 
From CHICAGO va the 


| 

| 

For information rates, tick 

on or write, | 
319 Broadway, New York. 
IM , 210 Clark St., Chicago. 

Gen'l Traffic ‘Manager, 


Cuas. S. G Passenger | 
St. Paul, Minn, — | 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND KINGS 
ite DAUGHTERS AND SONS 
cursions to the World’s Fair 


Send .2-cCént stamp for circular to W H. CHILDS. 


vors and King’ s Daughters and 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. Jj. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series’ send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY 


‘*Drew’”’ and “‘ Dean Richmond ” 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY, Old Pier 4 
foot of Ca reet (6 P.M. every week-day Rinv uy 
to NEW ORK fe ( week-day a 


B WATERS, CP.A., Albany, N. Y. 


SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new 
illustrated book, “Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills of Vermont and Along the Shores 
of Lake Champlain,” containing addresses of 
family homes. Prices from $4 to $10 per 
week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hos- 
pitality, outdoor entertainment, fishing, boat- 
ing, climate and scenery unexcelled. Mailed © 
free on application to A. W. Ecclestone, S. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York: T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., C. V. R.R, St. 
Albans, Vt. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six cents to pay postage for an illustrated book of 
175 'pages Sonera the Summer resorts on the New- 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway. In the healthiest 
and most delightiul region accessible to New York; 2,000 
feet above the sea. It givesa list of over 9 go hotels, arm 

f boar 


an ding houses, with rates o d, ces, ‘ 
ae. Can be had fre New York 165, 
944, way, 737 ve., 134 
12 204 est 12 St St., 25% Columbus Ave., 
ticket of Franklin and. Sts. In 
Brooklynjat 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St , 215 Atlantic ty * 
way, 253 Mah attan Ave., Greenpoint, or to 
Anderson, St., 


May 29 and 30 PRE tickets for one fare will 
ferry offices, giving an oppor- 
a Summer home an 
delightful region. Tickets 


On 
sold at 371 Broadway an 
tunity of personally selectin 
= ng a day’s fishing in t 
returning on May 31. 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 
nD ly Line to Europe having f twin- 
ess Steamers. “rhe Menu is equ al to 
that that of the an hotels in Europe. 


Number of passengers limited to setae capacity of saloons. 
Ex 8 Service te Southampton, London, 
and Hamb by twin-screw Steam- 


ships of 13-16,000 horse-powe 

Columbia. M May 11,1:30P.M Normannia, May 25,2 P.M. 
A. Victoria, May 18.7: 30A.M Bismarck, June 1, 7 A.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN Packet 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 


For Mackinac Isla Petos Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. pend and i inter- 
mediate ts— Tuesdays a.m., Wednesdays P.M., 
Fridays ., Saturdays 8:30 Service first-c in 

every or illustrated folders, etc., ap AKE 
AND SuPERIOR TRANSPORTA on Co., 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., 


| 
| 
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Financial | 


We have had no shipments of gold this 
week, with the exception of $500,000 
_ which Went out on Tuesday. Money was 
in ample supply until Thursday, when a 
demoralized condition of the stock mar- 
ket created an acute feeling of distrust 
that caused the withdrawal of capital both 
by private individuals and by institutions. 
This distrust generated out of the violent 
declines which resulted during Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday in the Indus- 
_ trial securities particularly, which were 
held in loans to quite a large degree both 
by banks and trust companies. The ex- 
treme rates paid were principally in order 
to carry these shares over, and reached 
on Friday as high as 40 per cent. There 
were ample funds to supply borrowers on 
good dividend-paying railway stocks, for 
the banks had been very conservative in 
their affairs for months, and were not ex- 
panded. The causes which led to the 
panic on the Stock Exchange this week 
are twofold. By far the most effective 
and critical one is the disordered condi- 
tion of our currency occasioned by the 
silver issues which are being continually 
injected into our currency circulation, 
and which have finally created a wide- 
spread distrust, especially in Europe—a 
feeling that we shall soon, and perhaps 
suddenly, drop to a silver basis. This 
feeling abroad has influenced a protracted 
return movement of our securities from the 
other side, continuing now for two years, 
and which has loaded Wall Street with 
very large holdings, while drawing our 
gold to pay for their securities and shares. 
When this movement finally paused or 
declined, our merchandise importations 
became abnormally large; and, to pay 
for these, a continuation of the gold drain 
went on, exaggerated by the extraordinary 
demand for the precious metal from Aus- 
tria in her preparation for a return to a 
gold basis. 

The secondary cause for the panic was 
occasioned by the greater or less distribu- 
tion of Industrial stocks, which, whatever 
their merits or demerits—a knowledge of 
which was not properly disseminated—did 
not find favor with the banks, and there- 
fore proved a continual menace in the 
money market. The collapse of the week 
was first and foremost in these shares, thus 
shaking the credit of all of these compa- 
nies in the conduct of their legitimate busi- 
ness. The National Cordage Company 
was backed by very strong parties, it does 
a large business, and undoubtedly a pros- 
perous one, but it has had to go tempo- 
rarily into the hands of a receiver, and its 
shares show a final decline for the week of 
30 to 40 percent. The Sugar Trust, too, 
was a sufferer to a large degree in the 
price of its shares, though not to such an 
extent. General Electric met with a heavy 
decline, though the company is perfectly 
sound, and National Lead as well; yet at 
the close there was a more assured feeling 
in these, and the general impression was 
that the worst was over. All this de- 
moralization in the Industrials contributed, 
in a lesser degree, to weaken both the 
bond and the stock market generally, and 
railway shares were affected from 5 to 10 
per cent., but with recoveries at the close. 
The panic will be a memorable one, be- 
cause it has left some wrecks. behind in 
the failure of a number of large firms, prin- 
cipally involved by their holding of the In- 
dustrial shares. The atmosphere is some- 
what cleared, but if the drainage of the 
gold goes on, as it may, we may look for 
an unsettled condition unless the Govern- 


ment shall take steps to replenish its gold 
_ reserve, which by its drainage is affecting 


the faith of many in the disposition of the 
Administration to meet the issue promptly 
and effectively. 

The substantial. basis of values—name- 
ly, the earnings of railway and industrial 
properties—is not in any way weakened as 
yet, for the companies as a rule are earn- 
ing very heavily; indeed, their earnings 
are unprecedentedly large, and promise to 
be for the year. Yet this chronic weak- 
ness in the Government’s financial affairs 
may serve to work a general co.traction 
in all enterprises until Congress shall see 
the cause—namely, the issues of paper 
money based on silver purchases—and re- 
peal the law requiring th m. We certainly 
can have no lasting prosperity until this 
first cause is removed. | | 

The bank statement is as follows : 


$262,500 
Specie, decrease........ 533,700 
Legal tenders, increase............. 1,649,500 
Deposits, increase. 1,747,100 
Reserve, 679,025 


This leaves the city banks a surplus re. 
serve of little less than $12,000,000. 
Money closes at 6 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


308 & 310 

. Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 


$500,000 00 


all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, | 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Sey. 

WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


The Gold Debentures I am 
offering are issued by a Com- 
pany whose paid-in capital is 
eight times the amount of its 
outstanding bonds. 

Moreover, every $100 of bonds 
is secured by a special deposit 
of $160 of first mortgages on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. The issue being small 
will soon be sold. 

H. F. NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 


Your Idle Money lesue Trust Certificates 


i arn to more than $2.00 in 
will E assets for every $1.00 in cer- 
tificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 


ay co rre semi-annually. The certificates are issued 
erms of 3, , 2 years, 
as investors may Lar ge Returns elect. The inter. 
est is paid Seeqanalty during the term for which the 
su ption is made, and at the end of the term the prin- 


share of one-half of the profits, is re. if Sent to us. 

turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 

MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT 


16x La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn thetr ut-. 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


MAGNIFICENT RECORD. 
The MAssACHUSETTS BENEFIT LIFE AssOcIATION 
has written in the first fourteen years of its history 


Four Times As Much Insurance 
As the Mutual Life, 


Five Times As Much Insurance 
As the Mutual Benefit Life, 


Seven Times As Much Insurance 
As the New York Life . 


In the corresponding period, and had at the beginning 
of its fifteenth year 


$105,000,000.00 


Insurance in force. This marvellous progress was 
made under the Natural Premium system of insurance 
and is eloquent of the simplicity, the wisdom an 

economy of that system. The policy of the 


addachus 


BENEFI 


S 


SOcIAT!O 


Contains all liberal features. including dividends and. 
cash surrender values, at a cost of sixty per cent, 
of usual rates. 


OVER $1,000,000.00 Cash Surplus. 
35,000 POLICY HOLDERS. 


Splendid openings for energetic young men to act 
as special, general and State agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Prest., 53 State St., Boston. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, princip 
and interest repayable in GoLp, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 

Portland has great and varied resources which 
insure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past. 

Improved business and residence property has _ 
@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due. 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM, M, LADD, PRES. © BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


The Census of 1890 shows that 


Knoxville, Tenn., made the greatest gain 
population of the Cities. She is still growing. 
Good Investments in a few choice lots neat 
Campus of “ Holbrook Normal College. Cir- . 
culars sent by G. M. BEALL, Knoxville, Tenn- 


OASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
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Twilight Park, $600 
Crystal Brook, $250 
Sullivan County, $125 


These are the lowest quotations for half- 
acre plots in my three real estate ventures, 
though choice lots in Twilight Park bring 
$1,000. When watered stocks in Wall Street 
are tumbling from 70 to 17, why not put a 
little money in land ? 

What I offer are accessibility, picturesque- 
ness, security, inexpensiveness, careful and ex- 
perienced management, and a fair chance for 
profit. 

The multiplication of cottage communities 
is the best proof of their attractions. In 
building Twilight Park I have gained invalu- 
- able experience. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and it has been easy to sell 300 shares of 
Sullivan County stock in four months and to 
give Crystal Brook an equal start. But it has 
taken years to learn “ how to do it.” 

Bismarck said, “Tell the truth and no one 
will believe you,” but I believe in frank state- 
ments. When W. M. Evarts was asked by 
an inquisitive hygienist, “Do you lie on your 
right or your left side?” he blandly replied : 
“If you are on the right side you needn’t lie 
at all”—nor when you have a good thing to 
advertise. 

But are you not spreading too far? Not 
so, for some persons can’t go to the Catskills, 
others prefer the seashore, and all want to 
get in on the ground floor in a new enterprise. 
It is easy to drive three horses abreast in the 
same direction. Each enterprise helps the 
other, and all roads lead to Rome. A sar- 
castic lady friend has dubbed me The Marquis 
of Carabas; but, as the youthful protégé of 
Puss-in-Boots won fame and fortune, I accept 
the appellation as a good omen. 

I have studied the polished villain’s tactics 
at Dixey’s “ Adonis ” to advantage. I have 
set a trap of hemlock logs amid mossy rocks 
and sparkling cascades in the dreamy haunts 
of Rip Van Winkle, and endowed it with all 
the attractions of a Home, and buyers stumble 
right in and stay there. 

For years my aim has been to induce the 
thousands who have small sums laid by to 
invest a little under my guidance. One way 
to get money is to tempt the capitalist with a 
big bonus and become his slave. The other 
and better way is to satisfy the small investor 
who only asks security against loss and some 
profit. I would far rather have a thousand 
subscriptions of a hundred dollars each than 
one backer with $100,000; and if you get the 
first, the capitalist will offer to invest himself. 

Now that I have shown my hand and un- 
folded my little scheme, “ will you walk into 
my parlor, sir, or madame,” and buy a lot or 
two! 

CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
11g Pearl Street, New York. 


_ At Twilight Park we are: building a large 
dition to Squirrel Inn, shall double the 
capacity of Twilight Inn, and improve the old 
b House. Seven cottages are building, 
and the demand for rooms is exceptional. 
For one cottage an advance of $100 rent will 
be paid. This year will all be harvest. “It’s 
feping everlastingly at it that brings suctess.” 
As the Michigan rower who won the boat- 
Face in England remarked, when asked what 


kind of a stroke his crew rowed, “ We call it 
the git thar.” 


NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


P 


INVESTS IN CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from year to 
year. 


Cash Capital paid in March st, 
over $900,000. 
Price of Stock, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. Warner, Pres. of Nat’l Bank of 
Sioux City (Capital One Million) says: 


“* Everything considered, I can assure you that, in 
my judgment the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
C PANY has shown great wisdom and foresight 
in the selection of its real estate in this city, and it 
seems to me almost impossible that its investments 
here should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.” 


For further particulars apply at the Company’s 
Office, Nos. 7 to II Advertiser Building, 246 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., where Plans and 
Photographs can be seen. 


Two Classes in This World 


WHICH ARE. YOU IN? 


Regular 
Dividends 


Mankind are divided into two 
classes : 

1. Those who have heard of 
Harvey. 

2. Those who have not. 

Harvey’s founders are only 
waiting for your address to send 
you the marvelous history of a 
manufacturing town which two 
years ago was not, and to-day 
contains over 1,100 buildings, 
5,500 population, and has only 
just begun to grow. 
Reads like the “ Arabian 
Nights ;” true as the “ Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 

You get it of the Harvey 
Land Association, No. 819 
Rookery, Chicago, by mention- 


‘Ing this paper. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


IN THE WEST. 


ell, the new r issued by the 
S CHICAGO, ROCK ND PACIFICO. R. 


ScaLLep WESTERN SETTL 
etells all about it and will be sent 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Tic 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Gallroed, Chicago, 


oe 
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Is It Right 
to say that $50 can possibly 
grow, in 3 years, to $500? 

Depends on the facts. 

What are the facts ? 

Too many to print here. 
See pamphlet, sent free, with 
a map.. | 

We are taking partners. A 
man or woman wants to know 
what $50 is likely to bring in 
3 years. 

It may not bring 1. cent in 3 
years ; the business is watering 
land in a, country where no- 
body lives and nothing grows 


without water, but where 
wealth springs out of the 
ground with water. Takes 


time ; incredible time ; so quick. 
Pioneers grow vegetables to 


1 sell and live on first and fruit 


to sell next; and then they can 
pay for water and land. Takes 
time; but time works wonders 
there. 

Do you want the facts? 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION Cco., 
66 Broad Street, New York. ~ 


Mark Twain 


Writes a 
Letter. 


HARTFORD, Jan, 29th, 1884, 
Dear Sir: — 

Your packets are an unspeakable 
convenience, They make authorship 
apastime. Truly 

Ss. CLEMENS, 


Mr. J. C. Blair, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Writing Tablets: 
Blair’s Writing Tablets = 
= Are pronounced by everybody to be the best= 
= paper for literary work or letter writing. The= 
= most popular tablets are ‘‘Climaz” (notesize),= 
Paragon’’ (packet size), ‘Good Luck’ (let-= 
ter size). If not to be had at the stationers= 
= send three 2-centstam ps fora handsome book= 
= of samples, No. 8, or send 25c. and receive= 
= Climax Packet, with samples included, Free.= 


J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. = 


| 
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Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 


‘Por tin, iron or ——_ roofs, iron and 
wooden structures of all kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send tor circulars and 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


= 
eqe 

J City. N. J 

ersey y, N. J. 
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The Christian Union 


+3 May, 1893 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


Naw York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
_. Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConnecticuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. My5o-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 


stands first with us. o new over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, PE_B. (Yale ’60). 


ConngctTicut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
for girls under fifteen. 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the suburbs). 


OODSIDE SEMINARY 
ted. Circulars with 


ConnecticuT, Litchfield Co., Twin Lakes. 
AMP WASHINING FOR BOYS. Second 
season opens June1s. Terms and particulars 
from Rev. F. THOMPSON, Canaan, Conn. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 28. 1893. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. i e- 
partments for and Instrumental Music, Art, Lan- 
fuses. Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Uol- 
ges. 


ConngctTicuT, Stamford. 
Iss LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
GIRLS. Opens, Wed- 
Ci t e 
ay in 5 sent on app cation 


Miss HEYWOOD. 
Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
19th year opens Sept. 20. 1893. The Rev. Francis 
F. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. H . Prin. 


Illinois 


Cu1caco, 81 Ashland Boulevard. 
N INSTITUTE Of THEOLOGY 
The Faculty of Chicago Theological Seminary 
to hold an Institute of ‘Pheology at the Seminary, 
shland Boulevard, from July 12 to 27, inclusive. Lec- 
given every mornivg from eight o'clock tiil 


Br 


tures w 
eleven. 


PROGRAM 
1 Outlines of O. T. Theology Professor Curtiss. 
The Apocal practical book for every Chris- 
tian. Professor 
Comparative Professor Harper. 
New Testament Ti 
Methods of social Reform. Professor Taylor. 
6. Christian Ethics. Professor Willcox. 
. Eminent Scottish Preachers. President Fisk. 
course includes six lectures. 
: EXPENSES 
Single room, one person, $8.00 for the sixteen days of 
the term; two persons, = 2.00. 
Membership ticket, admitting to all the lectures, $2.00. 
at reasonable rates. 
APPLICATION 
Application must be made before June 20. The Insti- 
tute is open to women as wella men. 
Address GEORGE H GILBERT, : 
8: Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


s. 


CHOOL OF EXPRESSION. Freeman Place 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal. and 
other Art Studies. Send for plan of Summer Term, 
he tr. Lake Bluff, Ill., near Chicago, with Art 
ourses for Teachers and Clergymen at World’s Fair. 


Irurnots, Chicago. 
LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
(Established CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young and Children. For furt ad- 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 
2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 

CIENCE HILL, an English and Classical 
in its tments. 

PW. T. POYNTER. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts, Amherst. 
K GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., 
Principal. 


MAsSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Delicate Chil- 


Home for Nervous and 
dren and Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, ro Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


Schools for Boys 


The Educational Department of The Christian Union will be 
pleased to help you find the school you are looking for. The 
catalogue of any boys’ school sent free by mail on postal request, 


Address | 


The Christian Union Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New Yor} 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


Massacuusetts, Boston, so Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
M's CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. The next year will 
open October 4th. Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 


Successor to Miss Abby we nson 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES -HUBBARD will reopen their 
School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1893. A 
a oon of ing pupils will be reccived into 
e family. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY. Prepares boys for 
any college or scientific school. New laborato- 
ries with electrical plant. All buildings heated by steam. 


Fall te Sept. 7, 1803. Addr- 
Opens Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Lowell. 


HE ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL. Boarding and day 


school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough prepa- 

ration for Wellesley and for women. 
ences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; the Misses East- 
a Hall, Wellesley, and others. C on 


man, Dan 

application. H. Conant, B.A. 
18S 

Miss FLorence BiGce.ow, M.A., } Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three 


Collegiate courses. Musicand Art. Library, } 


Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The Fifty- 
seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. rd and tuition, 
$350. Mrs. E. & MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 

A healthful Sammer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 
careful supervision; private tutoring. 

References, by permission: Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H.; Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq, 
Clinton Hall, Astor N.Y. 

WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr, B.A., Head Master, 

General Theological Seminary. Chelsea Square, i 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
fits for college. Terms, f500- 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
OWARD SEMINARY. A Home School for 
Girls, limited to fifty. Prepares and certifi- 
cates students for the Colleges; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, 
Art, and ~— es); excellent advantages for Home 
Culture; fine buildiogs, with Library, Gymnasium, and 
Labora ( healthful, accessible. Send 
for illustrated circular to 


tory; location .quiet, 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ee MASS.) 
LYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Offers courses of study in Chemistry, Civil, Electrical, 
and Mechanical Engineering, and a General Scientific 


address Institute, or 
H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


Minnesota 


MinnesoTa, Minneapolis. 

rane HALL, a Boarding and Day School 

for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two years 

of College work. Sohalarship to Bryn Mawr College, value 
$400. (Miss) OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Priocipal. 


New Jersey 


tclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 


New Jerssy, Mon 
ILITARY ACADEMY 


ONTCLAIR 
College and business preparation. 
enjo 


New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
HE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens Sept. 27. 


New Jersey, Pompto 
HE HENRY C. DE 


n. 
MILLE PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL opens Oct. 3, 1893. Primary, Inter. 


mediate, 


unior, and 


Senior Detartments. Buildin 


heated by hot water. Beautitul, healthful locati 4 
— Mrs. DE MILLE. Printioat 


LLE, Principal, 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton, of College, or to 


Head Master, 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
Camp Cedar Summer School. 
for ten boys under 16 years of age. Study optional, 

For circulars address Dupuy School for Boys,Trenton,N. J, 


New York 


New York, Albany, Washin 


gton Ave. 


ACADEMY. Founded 1814, Board- 
ng 


an 


Certificate enters at ey Co 
: home life refined, healthful 
address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Princi 


d Day School. 


Th 
ee ree courses of study, 


lle Location unsur- 


ge. 
Christian. For cata- 
incipal, 


New York, Ithaca. 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY . 


Summer Courses 


for Teachers and Advanced Students. July 6-Aug.:16, 


Greek,. La 
Phil 


tory, Political and 


Chemistry 


Physical Training. 


tin rman, Fre 
hy, Experimental Psychology. Pe 


nch, English, Flocution, 

dagogy, His- 
athematics, Physics, 
Mechanical Drawing, 


ience 
otany, Freehand and 


Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 
LAW 


For 
University, 


circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS P 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 


vidual instruction. S 
i Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 


tien. 


pecial attention to college 


Sciences. Native teachersin Modern Lan . 
i ent student Mary B. oe 


um. Resident students. 
A. Bancs (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


nasi 
and Lots 


_ New York, 6 West 48th Street. 
ISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School for 


Girls. 
paratory Courses. 


Academic, and 


Primary, ollege Pre- 
students admitted. 


than eight pupils constitute any class. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
M*® PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
MG Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 


ursday, Oct. 
Departments. 


th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Special students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 557 Fifth Avenue. 


ALBERTI S DELSARTE SCHOOL OF 


EX PRESSION 


The aim is to supplement general education, 


acquired 


atior make 
knowledge practical, afford training in tervous 


control, to foster correct taste, refined accom lishments, . 


and graceful expression. 
A home for youn 


churches 
advantages. 


s, and tuition, norm 
further particulars address W 
ummer School, 

» New Jersey. 


women in the midst of culture, 

eve enomination, and the great, citys 

October to May, inclusive, board, stationery, 
classes elective #900- 

M. M. ALBERTI. 


uly 24 to Aug. 19, at Avon. by-the 


New York, New York City, 176 W. 72d St. 
T= MISSES GRAHAM (Successors, to 
Misses Green) will reopen their Boarding a 


Day School for Girls Oct. 4th, 1893, at 


the new location, 


176 W. 72d St., cor. Amsterdam Ave. ard Sherman Square. 


New Yo 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


rk, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE Free. For further inf 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New Yo 
and 8 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


RK, New York City, Riverside Drive, 8sth 
GIRLS 


Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. 


Twelve girls 


me trait- 
may have all the benefits of careful “ 


ing and best educational methods. 
Training aims at thoroughn 


or 
.efers to 


Mrs. R. M. 


de 
ess. Preparation 
of School of Pedagogy, N- ¥- 


. Allen, Dean ot Sc Ir. 


and Mrs. 


| 
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Ohio 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOF 
M GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina 
tions and all Colleges for Women. 


Pennsylvania 


| thematics, History, Chi 

Hall of Resisence will, it is hoped. be 
tumn, an 

For Program address as 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S Day, Boarding, and Col- 
lege Preparatory &chool for Girls reopens 


September 20, OF FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PeNNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 

GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
O Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
from New York. Opens t. 
ly to the Principals, 
RANCES E. BENNETT. 


delphia. two hours 
pny For: circulars and reports a 
SyLv1A J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 37th year opens m 

27. Academical and college preparatory courses. lor 


circular address sDORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 


Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY. A.M, Associate 
‘Rhode Island 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 

AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. Fourded 
E 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Steam 
heat and electric light. $200 
t ori strated Ca e. 
ayear. Sept. 14. BLAKESLEE, Principal. 


ARetreat s Chronic Invalids 


Cancer in all its forms intelli- 
ently treated without the use of 
the knife, or still more cruel 
caustics, or poisons. The treat- 
ment very successful even in 
extreme cases. Every malig- 
nant cell removed. Information 
and references free. Practice 
strictly regular. Address the 
resident physician, 


J.D. MITCHELL, M.D., Hornellsville, N. Y. 


‘SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week ts charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. ! 


, WANTED.—A young lady of geod address wants a 

situation as companion to an invalid or a lady ving alone. 

reference will be given. Address 1,446 Mt. Vernon 
venue, Columbus, O. 


GOOD BUSINESS FOR SALE in a healthful 
mountain climate. House, lot, and store full of goods. 
Qnly store in four and a half miles. For particulars write 
W. F. TAYLOR, Grand View, Rhea Co , Tennessee. 


WORLD’S FAIR SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Sys- 
tematic stuay of the great Exposition under careful super- 
Vion and instruction guriog J uly and August. Address 
EZRA B. FANCHER, A.M., Prin. Yonkers Military 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


YOUNG NORTH GERMAN LADY, speaking 
English and French, teacher in a prominent New York 

ool, wishes engagement during summer as governess 
orcompanion. Wiling to travel. Very best references. 
: +» No. 4,180, Christian Union Office. 


ONCE MORE I am able to fill orders promptly for 
t creamery butter and large fresh CRFS. Also pure 
maple sugar, direct from headquarters. rite for price, 
delivered at Ow door,’’ to 
COURTNEY E. FERRIS, Smyrna, N. Y. 


A LADY desires to find a position for her children’s 
Fyremess as chaperon or traveling companion. Address 
- W. M., Box 365, Greenwich, Conn. 


oR RENT for the summer, to family of adults, a 

betes furnished. Ten rooms, beside laundry and 

‘room ; five good piazzas; electric light 

Plumbing ; half-acrelawn. Addrcss, with references, 
ox 62, Amherst, Mass. 


sWANTED—A situation as attendant on an invalid or 
y Experienced in nursing. Best of references 
er last place, covering a term of years Address 


E. P., care Hartford ** Courant,’’ Hartford, Conn. 


ASHFIELD, MASS.— Furnished house offered for 
‘summer. Centrally cated. Fourteen rooms; ice- 


d stable: extensive unds 
Benedict Building, New Haven, Conn.” 20 


POSITION WANTED in Sanitarium [ stitution . 


eaevate family for summer by intelligent lady. Fine 
istian Union. - » No. 4,192, care 


of Sound Mind 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any | 
injury which might possibly be done by water. j 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Followiag soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. ; | 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. = 

At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 

Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 


Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 


W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 
e State. 
Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 


New York Times, New York City. New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 
Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. J. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘“* Laurel in the Pines,’? Lakewood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brook yn, N. Y New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 
Boys’ and Girls ass. 


Opera House Block, Springfield, M 
of Jr., Lenox, 


ass. 
Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 


School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hotel St. George, Broo yn, 

bmann_ ros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Store of Lie Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston Buffalo, N. Y. National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, P 


ota. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


St. sons Church, Elmira, N. ¥. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 
Yy.M.¢. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


a. 
Commonwealth Scranton, Pa. 

ackson Street Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
Building, Brown University, Providence, R.L 


All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. 


R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, 


Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hier Flats, Lig pero N. Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
alt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. State Capitol, 
Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
-R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, ns, Cro- | Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
ton, Sing Sing, etc. Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ccilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. . 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,{with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


- J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


To cover postage, you can have one of the handsomest Illustrated 
Resort Handbooks ever published. For nothing you can have 
any information, any pamphlet, map, circular, time-table, or other 
printed matter relating to the leading resorts and hotels of America, 
and ways of reaching them. See May number of Zhe Forum for 
announcement, list and illustrated description of America’s Great 
Resorts. Address 


THE FORUM OUTING BUREAU 


Fight 
Cents 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS:-&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


For 


*FWRNISHERS &:GLASS-WORKERS DOMESTIC:&-ECCLESIASTIC AL, 


' DECORATIONS: MEMORIALS: 
+ 333-70. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK> 


DEAF: 


only by F. Hascox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for 


Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 
London Su Co. 853 B , New ¥ will 
send Hair Book & box Hare! Kuss. Coans, Beat Corn Ouse,'both 


S & HEAD NOISES CURED HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color to 
| 


l when all remedies fai 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, ten miles from Philadelphia 
AWR COLLEGE 
dvate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Fatin, Mathematics. English. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German. including 
Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Phi- 
losophy.. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s app?ratus com- 
plete. Fellowships velue $525) in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
io 
opened 
nts for 
Baptist Union, Kochester, N. Y. - 
COS | Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 
HORNELL 
| 
ey eit | 
SANITARIUM 
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Bits of Fun 


The oyster is an bumble creature. It is 
content to begin life at the bottom.— Yon- 
kers Statesman. 


A ton of diamonds at the present day 
is worth exactly £7,000,000. No more 
and no less. Don’t be imposed upon and 
pay £7,250,000.—77t-Bits. 


Most of the endowment orders are pretty 
well run down, but the Legislature has 
voted to wind them up. The alarm went 
off some time ago.— Lowell Courier. 


Gladys (from Wellesley)—Oh, Uncle 
Rufus, do look at these tadpoles in this 
’ pool! and to think that some day all those 
horrid wriggling things will be butterflies ! 
—Puck. 


“ How about the rent of your house, 
Jones? Doesn’t the landlord ask a good 
deal for it?” Jones—‘ Yes; he often 
asks five and six times a month for it.” 
—Puck. 


Hotel Clerk (to new bell-boy)—Did you 
wake up No. 44? Bell-boy—No, sah. 
Cuddent wake him up, sah; but I did the 
best I cud, sah. “ What was that?” “I 
waked up No. 45;sah.”—Harfer’s Bazar. 


‘‘ There’s a roomer in the air,’’ muttered 
the impecunious seventh-floor lodzer, as he 
slid down the rope that led from his win- 
dow to the back alley, ‘that the landlord 
won’t be able to trace, and I’ll bet on it!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


A Highlandman, when asked what sort 
of a woman his wife was, replied: ‘“ She’s 
proud, she’s small, she’s ill-natured, she’s a 
thief, and she’s a liar; but,” he added, “ eh, 
man, ye canna in this world have every- 
thing perfection.” —A merican. Grocer. 


A Cheap Boy.—A merchant put upa 
sign of “Boy Wanted” in his window. 
The first applicant was an overgrown 
youth who inquired if he woulddo. “ No, 
you are too large. I want a cheap boy to 
run errands.” “I see,” answered the 
youth ; “you want a little one for a sent.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Allowing a Margin.—A well-known Bos- 
ton clergyman had been conducting a 
prayer-mecting. Coming out of church, 
a parishioner said to him, “ Doctor, don’t 
you know that it would be impossible for 
any one to live up to your preaching in this 
world?’ ‘ Ah,” said the genial Reverend, 
“don’t you know I have to blow at ten 
knots an hour to keep you fellows going at 
five ?”— Boston Herald. 


Dr. Carpenter was noted for the quick- 
ness of his wit, and it was a common say- 
ing in the town in which he lived that he 
always had an answer ready when it was 
required. He was once introduced as 
“ Dr. Carter.” Immediately his friend 
saw his error and corrected himself. 
*“ Never mind,” said the Doctor; “it’s 
only a slip of the pen.”—-Harfer's Maga 
zine. 


It seems too much to hope that our 
English cousins will ever get America 
straightened ont in their minds geograph. 
ically. A mail package reached this offi-e 
recently from London, addressed to Edi- 
tor, Free Press, Burlington, Vermont, Tex- 
as, the writer having evidently assumed 
that Vermont was located somewhere ia 
the Lone Star State—Aurlington Free 
Press. 


The Boston young lady is ready at 


eleven years of age to use her adj:ctives 
with skill, expressiveness, and originality. 
A miss of that age was at the breakfast- 
table the other morning. There was bacon. 
She had eaten a piece, and wanted some 
more. ‘ Papa,” she said, “ will you please 
give me a piece this time that is a little 
less languid?” Another young lady, 
scarcely older than this one, had a beauti- 
fully colored toadstool pointed out to her 
in the woods one day. ‘“ Yes,” she said, 
‘: it’s rather brilliant, but don’t you think it 
looks a trifle morbid?’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A correspondent of the Boston ‘‘ Globe ”’ 
says that he last saw ex-President Hayes 
at the annual convention of the National 
Prison Association, over which he was pre- 
siding. Atthat time Mr. Hayes related with 
much glee a story told to him by the Rev. 
F.C. Wines, son of the founder of the 
Association. Dr. Wines had been formerly 
the principal of a boys’ school. One day 
he had occasion to “ trounce” a boy, and 


itis to be supposed did the work thoroughly. 
The lad took his revenge in a way that 


the Doctor himself could not help laugh- 
ing at. Dr. Wines’s front door bore a 
plate on which was the one word “ Wines.” 
The boy wrote an additio1 in big letters, 
so that the inscription ran : 

WINES AND OTHER LICKERS 


Expert Stereopticon Operator 
supplieseverything Perfect projection. No failures 
or mistakes. Slides made or ren Lyon, 88 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


‘A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is causeq 
from a laek of that which jg}. 
never exactly digested—/as. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scotts Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is party 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 


Lhe only possible help 
im Consumption zs the 
|arvest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Seotts Emulsion 
has done wondersin Con- 
sumption gust this way. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldrugzists, 


EST 
ARGAINS 
Buy Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


too. 
way. 


are not boiled—he knows. 


Simply — Soak, 


boil and rinse. 


Then it’s easy enough—and safe enough *~ 
Millions of women are washing in this 
Are you? | 
_\ Soak your clothes in Pearline and water 
(over night is best) ; boil them in Pearl- 
|B ine and water twenty minutes; rinse them 
= —and they will be clean. 


Yes, you can wash them 
without the boiling, but 
ask your doctor to ex- 
plain the difference be- 
tween clothes that are 
7 boiled, and clothes that 


When you think what you save 


by doing away with the rubbing, the saving of health, the 
saving of clothes, the saving of hard work, time and money— 
then isn’t it time to think about washing with Pearline ? 


Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as 
Send ~or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
your grocer sends 


you Something in place of Pearline, be 
; JAMES PYLE, New York. 


and if 
it Back honest—send it back. 


ma .. 
‘ 
Ort 
a 
wee 


? 195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
fifty years in the business has saved our 


—— customers much annoyance and expense. Our 


oes 


experience is at your service when replacing oF 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc- 


1 : They are forsale by the best dealers all overthe United States. 
_k Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207, 209, and 21! Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


ee Forks and you get solid silver service at the cost of plated. 
Send for catalogue, 
* 
\ 
LV 
| 
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| 
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| Correct Formula CHOCOLAT MEN IEP. 
| for preparing yew 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


{ Take one of the six 
(ineach half-pound) 
Jpackage), dissolvein 3 
table-spoonsful of water, 
over a hot fire, stir briskly 
till completely dissolved, 
then add sufficient milk 
for 2 cups and boil for 
pout five minutes. 
Water may be used in} fyere 

place of milk. eA 


Nothing more Simple. ee. 
Nothing so Refreshing. 


Of all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat =[lenier admittedly ranks first. 
There is no alimentary substance which has 
acquired a greater or more thoroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 

The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use Of CHOCOLAT-MENIER universally. 
Its superior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than : 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 


by ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
address to CH OCOLAT 
MENIER, MENIER 
86 W. Broadway Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
N. Y. City. 


HONEST MONEY. 
On receipt of $2.00, Posta! 
=| Note, Money Order, or Reg- 


DS FOR 


istered Letter, we send to any 
==} part of the U.S. one pair of 
our Ladies’ Celebrated 
| Bright Dongola Kid 
Boots, equal to the best $3.00 
at shoe in the world. Being our 
Own make, we guarantee fit, 

ma Style, and wear. If not satisfac- 

@ tory, RETURN WITHIN TEN 
DAYS and money will be re- 
funded or another pair sent. 
Button or Lace, Opera or Com- 
lain Toe or 


We Deliver Free. 


SHOE CO., 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue. 
THE WORLD FOR $2. 


BEST $3, SHOE IN 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.¥. 


BEL. FOUND 
DEL 


Sou BIyMYER 


is. Pras 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS seats 


BELL METAL, AND TIN.) 
ce and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Mechanics, Mining, Prospecting, Arithmetic, 
Witte § “ may be studied at Home. 
rite for EE Circular to : 
School of Mechanics, 


Correspondence 


THOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
Curistran UNIon. 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


In Rheumatic Gout: - 
Cold Water against Hot Water in 


This Malady 


General Colton Greene, President of the State Savings 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn., Leaves His Crutches at 
Buffalo Lithia Springs—Value of This Water in Gout, 
Uric-Acid Diathesis, Etc., Etc. 

| | | Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va., September 29, 1892. 

Colonel Thomas F. Goode: 

DEAR SiR—It is now four weeks since I reached Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
suffering from the effects of recurrent attacks of acute articular gout in both 
feet, which had lasted and confined me to bed for two months, Though I 
had biennially, sometimes annually, suffered for short periods, the malady on 
this last occasion was more violent than before, and threatened to take a 
chronic form. My digestive organs were impaired, my health was shattered, 
I was crippled, and calcareous deposits were appearing on both feet. Directly 
on my arrival I copiously used the water of Spring No. 2 conjointly with daily 
hot baths. A fortnight later I was in condition to walk without the use of 
crutches, the swelling and inflammation of the parts had measurably subsided, 
and my health improved. To-day my general health is better than it has been 


in twelve months, the deposition of uric-acid sediment is dissipated, and my 


feet, though sensitive to pressure, are restored to their normal condition. 
Respectfully yours, CoLTON GREENE, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Its Great Triumph in Rheumatic Gout 


Statement of Mr. Charles Bernaschina, of Hot Springs, Ark. 

Proprietor of Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va.: 3 

DEAR Sir—I cheerfully place at your disposal the following statement, 
showing the remarkable benefit which I have derived from the Buffalo Lithia 
Waters in a case of Gout. I ama resident of the Hot Springs, Ark. In Octo- 
ber, 1885, I was attacked with Rheumatic Gout, in a very severe form, 
being confined to my bed until the April following. For fourteen consecutive ~ 
months I used the hot baths, and visited many of the noted mineral resorts 
of the country, and from time to time since have made use of the hot baths, 
but without finding any relief. Chalky deposits formed in most df my joints ; 
I was unable to walk or to use my hands. Four months ago to-day I arrived 
at these Springs, and was for some time after confined to my bed. At the ex- 
piration of six weeks slight improvement was perceptible, the chalky deposits 
began to disappear, and I have continued to improve to the present time, and 
to an extent that I consider, under the circumstances, almost marvelous, the 
chalky deposits having almost disappeared. I am now in vigorous general 
health, and walk readily and actively, walking often several miles over the 
surrounding hills, and am able to use my hands in dressing myself and at the 


| table, which I was not able to do previous to coming to the Springs. 


You are doubtless aware of the fact that my case has attracted unusual 
attention among your many guests from all parts of the country. 
Yours very respectfully, CHAS. BERNASCHINA. 
August 6, 1892. 


WATER, IN CASES OF 1 DOZ. HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, 
$5.00, F. 0. B. HERE 


THOMAS GOODE. Lithia Springs, Va. 


. 
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Patent Leather Tip. § 2 
C, D,E,and EE. In ordering 
4 send size, width, and style. 
( ( Liberty Shoes have no Equal, 
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A New Anecdote of John Brown 
By Miner C. Hazen, M.D. 


The recent revival of popular and scien- 
tific interest in hypnotism has recalled to 
my mind an anecdote of John Brown, of 
Harper’s Ferry, which it seems to me 
may well be put on record. 

When I was a lad in my teens—nearly 
fifty years ago—I went one evening to 
hear the Rev. Dr. Sunderland lecture at 
Hampden Hall, Springfield, Mass., on 
Animal Magnetism. After the speaker 
had got well into his subject and seemed 
to be trying to hypnotize as many of his 
audience as were susceptible by his dreamy, 
sing-song manner, the quiet was suddenly 
broken. A man, tall, erect, with clean- 
shaven face, light brown hair cut short 
and bristling out in every direction, arose 
and violently denounced the speaker as a 
fraud and the whole thing ahumbug. He 
said he had paid his money to learn what 
there was in this new mystery, but he 
believed the whole thing was a sham and 
the man an impostor. The audience, sym- 
pathizing with Dr. Sunderland, hissed him, 
cried, “ Put him out!” and tried to shut 
him up, but he said he would be heard, 
and he was heard. He offered to submit 
himself to any pain that might be inflicted 
on any person in the magnetic state, and 
if he could not endure it as long as they, 
he would decide that he was in the wrong. 
It was finally agreed that cowhage’ should 
be rubbed into the skin of the neck and 
upper part of the chest. A young woman 
who traveled with Sunderland and who 
was then in the magnetic sleep was to try 
her power of endurance with him. Aftera 
somewhat prolonged manipulation of rub- 
bing, under the direction of two physicians 
who were in the audience, the man winced, 
while the girl did not move a muscle. 
Upon seeing this the audience cheered, 
and very soon the man disappeared from 
the stage. The girl, upon being restored 
to her natural condition, went into convul- 
sions from the pain and was again put into 
the hypnotic state. The hero, it was said, 
needed the service of a physician during 
the early part of the night to relieve the 
intense burning caused by this irritant. 
In a card in the morning paper he acknowl- 
edged that there must be something in 
Animal Magnetism. This strange man was 
‘“ Osawatomie” Brown, who for a short 
time resided in Springfield and was en- 
gaged in the wool trade. 


Plain Answer 


Lord Palmerston, when confronted with 
an annoying questioner, as statesmen so 
very often are, used to answer him with a 
joke, or chaff him for wanting to know too 
much. 

There was a butcher who, whenever the 
Prime Minister appeared at the hustings, 
used to “heckle” him with questions. 
His lordship had an offhand manner which 
took with the crowd, and he would turn 
the laugh against the butcher. 

One day, when Palmerston had treated 
him in his usual style, the butcher said to 
the crowd: 

«“ You can never get a direct answer out 
of that man. He always wriggles out with 
a joke or some dodge.” 

«“ Not so bad as that,” answered Lord 
Palmerston, with good nature. “ I'll prom- 


: The hairs of the pods of a leguminous plant, | 


Mucuna prurie The pod is covered with a thick 


ms. 
coating of short, stiff, brittle, brown hairs which are 
retrorsely serrate toward the top. They easily pene- 
trate the skin, and produce an intolerable itching.— 
The Century Dictionary. 


ise you a direct answer to any question you 
may now put to me.” 

Immediately the butcher asked: “If 
such and such a thing is proposed in Par- 
liament, what will you do?” 

“Ts that your question ?” 

Yes.” 

“ And you want a direct answer ?” 

“Well, I promised you one; you shall 
have it. J won't tell you.” | : 

“There,” said the butcher, turning to 
the crowd, “I told you he’d get out of it 
somehow. And you see he has.” 


“Many diseases 
arise from one cause 


—blood impurity. 


(Tasteless) 


Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 


—Victor Baillot, one of the few surviving 
veterans of the French army which fought 
at Waterloo, lately celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth at Yonne, 
his native village. | 

—Charlotte M. Yonge takes the liveliest pense 
interest in philanthropic movements. Out M?’? FE For 25 years, but 
of the profits of “ The Heir of Redclyffe” too busy to push it— 
she has and provisioned a mis-| Leather Oil- 25 
sionary ship. 

—Professor J. Rendel Harris, of Cam-| and your money back if you 
bridge University, England, who is re-| want it. 
ported as having discovered at Mount 

Sinai the only complete Syrian manuscript atent lambskin - with - wool - on 
of oor swob and book—How to Take Care 
ne with the Faculty of Johns Hopkins 

University. From 1882 until 1884 he was of Leather—both free at the store. 
a lecturer on New Testament Greek, and 
from 1884 to 1885 Asseciate Professor of 
New Testament Greek and Palzography. 
He has since been connected with Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania, and with the 
Pitt Press, Cambridge, and since 1891 has 
been the holder of a newly established 
chair of palzography. s 


1 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS. 
75,HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
balduess, gray hair. and dandrnff, 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesané 

— sprains. All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
A Sensational Story 


has attracted attention lately, but as a matter of 
fact the public has also devoted time to things sub- 
stantial, judging by the unprecedented sales of the 


estibie adap 
a or infants. Sold by Grocers and to the needs of invalids and children. Trial box. st aid 


Druggists. 30c. Pamphlet free. GRANULA CO., Dansville,N.Y. 


builders use only the best materiais—iumoer, 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
e eS the construction of a building; they employ 
only the best workmen and pay the best 


wages; they get better “gee for their work than their less careful competi- 
tors, and always get the best contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 
of the following standard brands: 


ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) KENTUCKY ” uisville) 
**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’”" (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC "’ (New York) . ** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
**‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 
** BRADLEY ”’ (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
** BROOKLYN ”"’ (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
COLLIER (St. Louis) **‘ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
CORNELL” (Buffalo) __ ** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago} 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) **ULSTER” (New York) 
- ** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION ’’ (New York) 


** JEWETT ” (New York) 
For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. re 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


H.W. JOHNS 

hese Paints are composed of pure unseea — 
and the highest grade al pigments, [hey are 

combined by processes exclusively our own andare unequaled by any in richness and permanency f 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet two coats without thining and can be 


thinned with Yo gallon linseed to one gallon for hirst coal 
SAMPLE CARD OF 56 SHADES, INSTRUCTIONS FoR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING FREE BY MAN. 
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NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO H W. J Co. 
. W. JOHNS 
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MISER 


| the corset does it—sheisn’t half so graceful- 
) looking as the Equipoise 
} 


Waist wearer— Health and 
happiness on one side— 
misery on the other—The 
choice is yours—Send us 
your address, that -you 
may know all about it, 
and where to buy it— 
George Frost Co., Boston. 


PRING 
SUITS 


You’d probably look a good while 
for their equals, especially at the 
prices. 

Price is always an important point 
with us. No matter how fine the 
goods or how fine the workmanship, 
the priceis always as low, if not 
lower, than the ordinary. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALSO 
908 Walnut St. 
1338 Chestnut S.J Philadelphia. 


177 Tremont St., Boston. 
A Cup of 

Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
Bouillon ing, and Stimulating . . 


can be made in three minutes, thus: 
Take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter-teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Then add an egg— 
and some sherry if 
liked—season care- 
fully 


~RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


Price, $2.00; by Expr 2.25. Send 
for treatise. 


YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
Box J, 297 F.anklin St.. Allegheny, Ps 


Por sale be al! denooi 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 
arte best and most simple ma- 7 
made. Int rchangeable 
pe into all languages. Dur- 
€asiest runnin rapid as 
by the Cle 3 
riter 


Wanted. Adress 
Co., 611 Wash, St., Boston, Maes. 


Vita Nuova 
By William Watson 


Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight : 

At last, at last, the enchanted Princess 
Earth, 

Claimed with a kiss by Spring the adven- 
turer, 

In slumber knows the destined lips, and, 
thrilled 

Through all the deeps of her unaging 
heart 

With passionate necessity of joy, 

Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 


O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls; 
O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 
In solemn jubilation ; winds and clouds, 
Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 
And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 
The Earth’s divine renewal: lo, I too 
With yours would mingle somewhat of 
glad song, 
I too have come through wintry terrors— 


yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm 


of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me th; 
Spring, 


Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, 
Veiled though his countenance, undivulged 
his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness 
forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 
And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of this great chorus, one with bird and 
stream 
And voiceful mountain—nay, a string, how 
jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all.its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song 
the world. 
—London Spectator. 


—Justin McCarthy, the politician and 
novelist, knows four or five languages, and 
reads Greek as fluently as Mr. Gladstone 
does. 

—The favorite student at the East 
Maine Conference Seminary, at Bucks- 
port, is, says the Lewiston “ Journal,” 
Dick Quick, the first mate of the four- 
masted schooner Talopa, who had the 
courage to enter the institution without 
knowing even how to read or write, but in 
two terms, with hard work, has become 
one of the smart pupils, and can now 
handle a pen as well as a marlingspike. 


SaratogaVichy 


A 
DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE. 


May be drank at 
any hour of 
the day. 


For circular address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


|| 


Temperance 


Drink 


For temperance people—a health- 
giving drink for the masses. 


Hires 
Beer 

Not a harmful ingredient in its 
make-up. Nothing but the pur- 
est extracts of carefully selected 
herbs, roots, barks and berries. 
A 25cent package makes Five 


Gallons of a Delicious, Strength- 
ening, Effervescent Beverage. 


Be sure and get Hires’ 


Our Mothers Say: 


omfort 
Powder 


Eezema, ~ Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 


7. Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggists. 
Price, 0 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Use Comfort Soap for Hancs and Complexion. 25c. 


HE ALUMNI OF THE UNION THEO- 
LOGICAL SENINARY will hold their annual 
dinner ‘under the auspices of the Alumni Club at the St. 
Denis Hotel (Broadway and Eleventh Street) on Monday, 
May 15.at6p.M. lLicke's for the dinner, $1.75. It is ex- 
se that members of the Board of Di-ectors and of the 
‘acu ty will be present, with a jarge number of the Alum- 
ni. Three addresses will be delivered: one by_Presi- 
dent Hastings on Theological Seminaries and_ Higher 
Education; one by the Rev H. A. Stimson, D.D., on 
Sheological Se miuaries and Social Problems: and one by 
e R:v_T.S.-Hamlin, D.D., ot Washington, D. C.. on 
‘heological Seminaries and Personal Consecration. ] 
Alumni and friends of the Seminary are cordially invited 
to be present. 
On Tuesday, May 16, at 10:30 A.M.,the Society of the 
Associated Alumri will meet in the Adams Chapel, No. 
700 Park Avenue. 


tend 


DIED 


WOOD-—In Kingston, N. H., April 27, 1393, Mrs. 
Sarah P. wife of the late Rev. Abel Wood, in ithe 8oth 
year of herage. Uniting with the Church in earlv iife, 
she was an earnest, faithful ( hristian, be.ng especially in- 
terested in missions Mrs. W was formerly a teacher 
with her husband in Gilber. sville Collegiate Institute, New 
York. She was the mother of Dr. William B. Wood, of 
New York, and the sister of the Rev. William A. Pitten, 
of Kingston, N. H 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RFE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Strengthens and re- 
stores to health those 


suffering from ob- 
scure maladies. 3 
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